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WASHINGTON ELLSWORTH LINDSEY 
By Ira C. IHDE * 


Youth and Early Manhood 


ASHINGTON ELLSWORTH LINDSEY exemplified the spirit 

of a pioneering and progressive family. The third 
governor of the state of New Mexico was born on December 
20, 1862, near Armstrong Mills in Belmont County, Ohio. 
He lived the normal life of an Ohio farm youth for his time. 
He slept in the loft of the log house, which he reached by 
climbing a straight ladder along the wall. The boy loved to 
fish in nearby Capitana Creek, to roam the fields in search 
of arrow heads, and to tramp through the woods to his fa- 
vorite persimmon tree. As he was the sixth of eight children, 
he was disciplined frequently by the older members of the 
family. 

Washington Lindsey began his educational career in a 
one-room, brick school building at Armstrong Mills. He be- 
gan attending the village school at the age of seven, and 
attended four months each year until he was seventeen. 
Due to the large number of pupils for the one teacher, indi- 
vidual recitations were very infrequent. However, because 
of his love for history and mathematics, he became proficient 
in these subjects. Upon completion of the course offered at 
the village school, he entered Scio College in Harrison 
County, Ohio. This was a Methodist supported institution 
which united in 1911 with Mount Union College of Alliance, 


* Dr. Ira C. Ihde is a member of the faculty of the Eastern New Mexico Univer- 
sity. This article is a condensation of his doctoral dissertation, University of New 
Mexico, 1950. 
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Ohio. The “One Study System” was in vogue at Scio College. 
A student devoted himself exclusively to the study of one 
subject until he could pass a proficiency examination. Upon 
successful completion of an examination, he devoted his time 
to another subject. After displaying a superior grasp of his- 
tory, government, and mathematics, Washington Lindsey 
was graduated in the spring of 1884 with the Bachelor of 
Science degree. 

While at Scio, he was inspired by a Professor Smith to 
continue his education after graduation. He wished to stay 
in school, but lacked the necessary funds. The next four 
years, then, were spent in accumulating funds and in devel- 
oping a philosophy of life. Any and all odd jobs were wel- 
comed by him; he even took up amateur boxing to aid his 
finances. Most of his time, however, was devoted to teaching 
short terms of school. The young man migrated from place 
to place, teaching in country schools in Ohio and Michigan, 
and later at West Point and Mohament in Piatt and Cham- 
paign Counties in Illinois. 

Washington Lindsey matriculated at the University of 
Michigan in the spring of 1888, and in June, 1891, received 
the degree of LL.D. from this institution. While at Michigan, 
he was active in student life. He was always an advocate 
of westward expansion. Because of his interest and respect 
for Horace Greeley, his classmates attached to him the 
nickname of “Greeley.” Although he was opposed to polyg- 
amy, the young man had a great admiration for the west- 
ward migration of the Mormons. His forensic society 
selected him to represent it in debates on a phase of the 
Mormon question involving the Edmunds Act. The respect 
with which he was held by his classmates is shown by the 
fact that he was elected vice-president of his class. 

While attending Michigan, Washington Lindsey’s life 
was particularly influenced by several individuals. He did 
some special work under H. B. Adams, a noted statistician, 
who was in the service of the Federal government. He was 
a pliant student of the renowned John Dewey, professor of 
philosophy at Michigan from 1884 to 1888. James R. Angell 
was a close friend from among his classmates. Angell later 
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became an eminent psychologist, a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for many years, and then president of 
Yale University. This friendship was maintained by corre- 
spondence and visits throughout the life of Washington 
Lindsey. 

Having finished law school, he soon embarked on a long 
delayed marriage. While at Scio College, he was chosen to 
carry the lead in a college play. Cast to play opposite him 
was Amanda “Mattie” Haughton of Easton, Michigan. Lind- 
sey played the character of a young man named “Wade,” 
while “Mattie” was cast as a young lady named “Deane.” 
The enacted love scenes initiated a romance which later cul- 
minated in marriage. The rest of their lives, “Mattie” called 
Lindsey ‘“‘Wade” and Lindsey called her “Deane.” 

Washington Lindsey and his wife had three children: 
Howard Wade, born in Chicago, December 25, 1893; Helen 
Marr, born in Chicago, August 1, 1898; and Michael Roose- 
velt, born in Portales, New Mexico, on January 7, 1904. The 
latter was named after Miguel A. Otero, Governor of the 
Territory of New Mexico, and Theodore Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent of the United States. Both were progressive Republi- 
cans at the time of the boy’s birth and both were greatly 
admired by his father. 

In July, following his graduation in June, 1891, Lindsey 
began the practice of law in Chicago. His success for the 
first year was mediocre, but as the years passed there were 
signs of the development of a promising career. A certain 
amount of restlessness and the lure of the west, however, 
was in the background of his mind. He followed keenly the 
movement to the west. At the outbreak of the war with 
Spain, he offered his services to his country. He was com- 
missioned captain of Company L of the provisional division 
in Illinois; however, the armistice was signed before his 
regiment was inducted into service. 

He took an active part in Illinois politics, and was a 
delegate to the Republican State Convention at Peoria, in 
May, 1900. The men whom he helped to nominate were 
elected that fall after he had left the state. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Lindsey was seemingly growing 
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deaf. Her physician advised her to move from Chicago to a 
high and dry climate. This suggestion was welcomed by her 
husband. He was solicitous of her health, and felt that the 
west would offer opportunities for a young man with a legal 
background. Mrs. Lindsey, with her two children, came west 
in an exploratory trip. She first went to Salida, Colorado, 
but this did not seem satisfactory. She then went to Roswell, 
New Mexico. After residing there for one month, her hus- 
band joined her in May, 1900. But Roswell, too, did not seem 
satisfactory because the water disagreed with Mrs. Lindsey. 
On June 20, 1900, they located at Portales, New Mexico, 
where they were to spend a quarter of a century of their 
lives, and to take an active part in the development of New 
Mexico. ‘ 
Civic Interests 

Myriad were the activities of Washington Lindsey after 
his arrival in Portales. The entire area of what is now 
Roosevelt County at that time, with the erception of prob- 
ably twenty quarters, was “free’’ government land. Lindsey 
applied for an appointment as United States Commissioner, 
and on July 10, 1900, the appointment was received from 
Chief Justice Mills of the Territorial Supreme Court. Thou- 
sands of homestead filings were made before him. Lindsey, 
himself, bought out the claim of someone on a homestead 
in North Portales. Upon this 160 acre tract, he immediately 
built a small home, Later he enlarged it and, except for short 
intervals, this remained his home throughout his life. 

Lindsey served as United States Commissioner for six- 
teen years, from 1900 to 1916. During those years the duties 
of his office took up most of his time, but not all of it. He 
was actively engaged in the practice of law, and in promot- 
ing various business enterprises which have proved of de- 
cided value to the community. He was identified with prac- 
tically all of the activities of the town and the community. 

The promotion of townsites was one of Lindsey’s busi- 
ness ventures. In company with John Brown Sledge, he 
formed the Portales Townsite Company, and was president 
and chief promoter of this organization from 1902 to 1911. 
A large portion of Lindsey’s homestead was converted into 
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town lots. In addition, much of the original townsite of Por- 
tales was purchased by this company and sold to individuals 
who sought new homes in the west. In the early years, in 
making his contacts, he traveled in a two-seated hack drawn 
by one horse, called “Old Mouse.” After discarding this 
mode of conveyance, which had become a familiar sight in 
Portales, he purchased his first automobile, which he called 
the “Bull Moose.” 

The promotion of townsites in the surrounding com- 
munities, with various associates, engaged another portion 
of Lindsey’s time. Early in the century, the Atchison, To- 
peka, and Santa Fe Railroad Company was contemplating 
a site for its shops somewhere along its proposed line be- 
tween Amarillo, Texas, and Vaughn, New Mexico. These 
shops were finally located at Clovis, and it was here that 
Lindsey realized nice profits from the sale of original town- 
site lots which he had bought for speculative purposes. 
However, while the location was still in doubt, Lindsey and 
his associates bought land along the route, and established 
two other townsites, in hopes of securing the Santa Fe shops. 
They laid out town lots and named the places La Lande and 
Taiban. Both Taiban and La Lande became railroad stations, 
and La Lande gave promise of growth; for a time it had a 
college and a newspaper. The census of 1940 gives Taiban 
an estimated population of one hundred, and La Lande 
thirty-five. Both bear testimony to the optimism of a pio- 
neering and progressive spirit. As a monument to that 
spirit, there still stands at La Lande a beautiful but empty 
Santa Fe station. 

During the years of his multiple activities, Washington 
Lindsey acquired considerable property and financial hold- 
ings. He owned several farms, some livestock, business 
buildings, and some bank stock. After business hours he 
enjoyed supervising the farm near his home. On this farm 
he had a small herd of cattle, and hired men, working under 
his direction, took care of them and farmed the land. 

Lindsey was a booster for his home area. He gave a 
generous and encouraging hand to the Commercial Club and 
to the geographical area of his home. He cultivated friend- 
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ship and fellowship in his home, his church, and his fra- 
ternal organizations. He promoted the expansion of dry 
land and irrigation farming in his community. 

Prodded by Lindsey and John A. Fairly, William H. 
Andrews, territorial delegate from New Mexico, was instru- 
mental in getting a forest reserve for Roosevelt County in 
1905. It was a strip in the northern part of the county, 
running east from the present site of Melrose to the state 
line. It was eight miles wide and thirty miles long but no 
trees were ever planted. A full time forest ranger lived in 
Portales for over two years. The reserve project was aban- 
doned and restored to the public domain in March, 1907. 

Boosting for the home area agriculturally, Lindsey first 
experimented with dry land crops; later he became an ar- 
dent advocate of irrigation. He was one of the first to try 
dry land cotton growing in Roosevelt County, and his 
original half acre of planting was successful. When the fed- 
eral government distributed free cotton seed, which was 
especially adapted to arid lands, he encouraged the local 
farmers to submit their names to him so that he might 
get their allotment from the territorial delegate in Congress, 
W. H. Andrews. 

Living in a semi-arid land, Lindsey loved trees of all 
kinds. He planted many of them and encouraged others to 
do so. On his frequent trips to Ohio, he brought back walnuts 
and successfully grew them into trees. 

But the promotion of irrigation in the Portales Valley 
was his first love. When information was received in Por- 
tales that an artesian flow of water had been discovered near 
the present site of Artesia, New Mexico, much interest was 
shown in this event by the citizens of Portales. Accordingly, 
sponsored by Lindsey, a pool of money was collected in the 
fall of 1902 for the purpose of drilling a test well. In 1903 
and 1904 a Mr. Jessup was employed to drill the well. It was 
found that the well would flow only by mechanical means; 
it was not artesian. This however did not discourage Lind- 
sey, but his enthusiasm was not shared by all and the project 
was soon abandoned. 

A second stimulus to the Portales irrigation project 
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occurred on May 20, 1909, when Delegate Andrews intro- 
duced a bill in Congress to set up a fund of $300,000 for an 
electric plant at Portales. The bill went the way of most 
bills; it died in the committee. It did, however, arouse local 
interest and local efforts. A citizens’ committee, with Lindsey 
as chairman, was appointed to confer with the Westinghouse 
Company of Pittsburgh relative to the possibility of estab- 
lishing a power plant in Portales. 

In the meantime, several individually sponsored test 
wells were sunk, two of them by Lindsey. Both of them 
were successful in producing a generous flow of water. 

After a considerable amount of promotion and several 
mass meetings, the Portales Irrigation Company was incor- 
porated on December 14, 1909. Its chief promoter, Lindsey, 
was unanimously elected president. A contract was drawn 
with the Westinghouse Company. The general plan was to 
have the farmers subscribe a minimum of 10,000 acres for 
irrigation. They were to make an initial payment of $3.50 
an acre, and to pay in annual installments until a total of 
thirty-five dollars an acre had been paid. The Westinghouse 
Company was to hold a mortgage on the farms as security; 
it in turn was to erect the huge power plant and sup»uly 
current to the individual farms, Rapid progress was made 
in getting subscriptions for a while but not without minor 
difficulties. By July 21, 1910, fifty-six wells were pumping 
with an average of from 750 to 1,470 gallons per minute. 
A Water Carnival was held in Portales on August 18, 19, and 
20 to celebrate the first year of operation of the plant. On 
February 1, 1912, there were sixty-nine wells powered from 
the central plant. During the fall of 1913, the company 
began its first extension by adding thirty miles of line and 
twenty-five new wells. This project wa: completed by March, 
1914, and the total length of power lines at this time was 
105 miles. 

But the task of converting dry land into production was 
not all smooth sailing. As early as 1911, ten per cent of the 
subscribers were unable to meet the payments due in that 
year. Furthermore, in that same year, due to the need of 
repairs and the mechanical overhauling of the engines, there 
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was a shortage of power and likewise of water during the 
heat of summer. Lack of proper marketing facilities for 
perishable products depreciated the outlook for profits. The 
number of delinquent subscribers increased. It was not al- 
ways possible for a farmer to get water when he most 
needed it. Individual pumping systems were installed in- 
creasingly year by year, and became serious competitors of 
the central plant. The Portales Power and Irrigation Com- 
pany as such, became defunct in 1917. The bond holders 
acquired over seven thousand acres of the best land in the 
Portales Valley. It was appraised at twenty dollars per acre. 
The probable loss to the irrigation company was estimated 
at $500,000. 

It was a heavy blow to Lindsey. He grieved for the losses 
of his friends, and personally lost $50,000 in the venture. 
The co-operative project failed but it demonstrated the 
possibilities of irrigation in the valley. Today the Portales 
Valley has over 30,000 acres under irrigation. The leading 
crops are grain sorghums, peanuts, sweet potatoes, garden 
truck, and cotton. Tne total estimated income from these 
crops, for the year 1948, was $4,000,000. Much of the credit 


due to this progress in irrigation farming must be given to 
the prophetic vision and dauntless courage of Washington 
E. Lindsey. 


A Friend of Education 


The cause of free public education always needs friends. 
In a frontier area these friends are invaluable; such a friend 
of education was Washington E. Lindsey. A section of public 
school land was located near Portales while the town was in 
need of money to sponsor its elementary school system. 
Lindsey conceived the idea that this public land could be sold 
to the local school board at a nominal price; the board, in 
turn, could re-sell the land as city lots, and realize a nice 
profit for the school fund. He worked on this project per- 
sistently until it was accomplished. 

In the meantime, financial difficulties were jeopardizing 
the length of the school term. In February of 1908, the 
chairman of the school board called a special meeting of the 
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patrons to discuss the proposed closing of the schools at 
the end of the seventh month because of lack of funds. At 
this meeting many patrons, one of whom was Lindsey, 
voiced their opposition to the plan. Lindsey made an address 
in which he pleaded for the extension of the school term, 
and in which he gave an intelligent account of the manner 
in which the school funds were raised and in what manner 
they might lawfully be disbursed. The schools did not close. 

That Lindsey had a long range vision for the school pro- 
gram is indicated by his advocacy of conserving school lands 
as a constant source of revenue, and of disposing them only 
when at a premium. This was his constant policy through 
the years. 

Lindsey’s interest in education extended to the higher 
educational institutions. He believed in sending New Mexico 
youth to New Mexico colleges; and to have a college near the 
home town, if possible. Even previous to the constitutional 
convention, he thought of a college for the eastern side of 
New Mexico. He was not successful in gaining a normal 
school in Portales immediately, but he had a hand in laying 
the groundwork for a future college at that place. Com- 
menting on this activity, Thomas J. Mabry observed that 
“W. E. Lindsey and J. C. Compton worked hard with me 
for an east side normal.” The result of this hard work was 
a provision in the organic constitution for a normal school in 
one of the six counties which in 1910 constituted the eastern 
side of the state. 

In appraising the administration of Governor Lindsey, 
Dr. Frank H. H. Roberts, former president of New Mexico 
Normal University, stated: “His friendship to the movement 
in education merits one of his claims to a place in the his- 
tory of the state.” 

The welfare of the non-English speaking New Mexican 
soldier was one of his problems while he was governor. 
Rumors were current that these men were the object of dis- 
crimination by American Army officers. The Governor made 
a tour of inspection through Camp Kearny and Camp Cody, 
a result of which was that schools of instruction were estab- 
lished in both camps for those who could not speak the 
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English language. Cordial relations were sponsored between 
Spanish-speaking and English-speaking soldiers. 

In his administration, Governor Lindsey personally spon- 
sored more generous appropriations for the educational 
institutions ; and he sponsored and signed several bills which 
have promoted the cause of education in New Mexico. Im- 
portant educational laws enacted during his administration 
made it possible to teach high school courses with credit in 
the rural districts; to promote co-operative extension work 
in agriculture and home economics; to centralize and control 
the rural schools for efficiency, and for more economical 
administration by the creation of county boards. Other im- 
portant educational laws provided for an annual appropria- 
tion to the Historical Society of New Mexico for the 
maintenance of public exhibits in the State Museum, the 
acceptance of the museum by the state, and an authoriza- 
tion for the use of the museum by the School of American 
Research. 

Probably one of the greatest contributions that Lindsey 
made to the cause of education was his service as president 
of the Portales Board of Education. He had a long tenure 
in that capacity, serving from 1910 to 1916, and again from 
1919 until his death in 1926. While Lindsey was the chair- 
man of the board, that body worked on democratic principles 
in the management of the public schools. After plans and 
specifications for new school buildings had been drawn, they 
were exhibited to the public in Lindsey’s office. In a current 
news item he stated that the board wished to invite the citi- 
zens of the school district to examine the plans and specifica- 
tions and to submit such suggestions thereon as may occur 
to them. The annual report of the board of education, writ- 
ten and submitted for publication by Lindsey, urged all 
patrons to attend the sessions of the board and to criticize 
and make suggestions to the members. 

That Lindsey was democratic in school policies is further 
evidenced by his work in the constitutional convention. In 
reporting to the citizens of Roosevelt County regarding the 
actions of that body he stated that the reactionaries or 
“stand patters” desired appointive supreme and district 
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courts, an appointive attorney general, an appointive super- 
intendent of public instruction, but that these officers were 
now elected. He further stated that he had something to do 
with the provision that women might vote at.elections for 
school officers and be eligible for election to school offices. 
That he practiced these precepts is evidenced by the fact 
that he was instrumental in getting Mrs. J. P. Stone as a 
member of the Portales Board. She was the first woman to 
serve in that capacity in the entire area. Thus, the wide 
range of Lindsey’s educational activities designate him as a 
friend of education. 


Political Activities 


The lure of politics was fascinating to Lindsey through- 
out his lifetime. By conscientious effort he left an enviable 
record of achievement along political lines for his city, his 
county, and his state. His first endeavor for community 
building was in writing a bill to create Roosevelt County 
and securing its passage through a territorial legislature. 
The population increase in eastern New Mexico was due, 
in part, to the building of the Pecos Valley and Northeastern 
Railroad in 1898; the population increase, in turn, created 
a demand for a new county. The county seat for the area 
at that time was at Roswell, a distance of over ninety miles. 
If Portales could be made a center of local government, not 
only would it bring business to town, but it would also elim- 
inate much wearisome travel to and from Roswell. 

The bill for the new county was drawn up by Lindsey 
and introduced in the territorial council by Albert Fall. On 
February 28, 1903, Roosevelt County was created by the 
signature of Governor M. A. Otero. 

His work in the creation of Roosevelt County was just 
the beginning of the political activity of Lindsey. In a sense, 
it served as a step to a political appointment in the newly 
created county. Governor Otero, on March 23, 1903, desig- 
nated him as the probate clerk, a position which he held until 
the end of 1904. Lindsey’s conscientious work as county 
probate clerk and the proper political connections led, in 
1905, to his appointment as assistant district attorney. He 
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held this position throughout the year 1909, serving under 
District Attorney J. M. Hervey, of Roswell. Later, while 
governor, Lindsey appointed his former chief as special 
counsel in the attorney general’s office. 

Direction of the county Republican organization was 
virtually a lifelong political activity of Lindsey. With the 
exception of two slight interruptions at his own request, he 
served continuously as county Republican chairman from 
the inception of the county in 1903 until his death. While he 
held the office, harmony pervaded the county Republican 
ranks at all times. No doubt in most respects his leadership 
as county Republican chairman paralleled that of other 
county chairmen of his day. He called meetings, presided at 
them, introduced speakers, released publicity, and promoted 
party harmony to the best of his ability. Perhaps the most 
striking element of his leadership was his policy of writing 
resolutions, having them approved, and then having them 
published in the county papers. This feature was in line 
with his political policy of writing many open letters to the 
public stating his specific views on the questions of the day. 
The county convention resolutions appeared regularly. 

The county Republican chairmanship led to state politi- 
cal connections and activities. The newspaper files record 
that in 1904 he attended the territorial Republican state 
convention at Las Vegas. In 1908 he was at the territorial 
Republican convention at Silver City which was “very har- 
monious,” and in which “the sentiment was very strongly 
expressed in favor of Taft as the next nominee of the party 
for president.” Three years later he was a delegate to the 
territorial convention at Las Vegas; and in 1918 he headed 
the Roosevelt County delegation in the state meeting in 
Santa Fe. In the state convention of 1921, held in Santa Fe, 
he was “honored by being placed on the resolutions 
committee.” 

Portales became an incorporated municipality in Febru- 
ary, 1909. The unanimous choice for mayor of the new 
town was W. E. Lindsey, who served until the spring elec- 
tion of 1910 when he refused to further consider the mayor- 
alty. Lindsey and his “Home Protection Ticket” won on a 
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progressive and prohibition program. They favored the con- 
struction of a municipal water and light plant and the ban- 
ishment of the saloons in Portales. In regard to the latter, 
the issue was made by the winning ticket as strictly in favor 
of prohibition for Portales. Immediately after election, the 
city administration promoted and held a bond election and 
passed city “ordinances that put the saloon temporarily out 
of business.” A municipal water, light, and sewer system 
was installed at the expense of $80,000. Both the dry ordi- 
nances and the municipal projects after they got underway 
drew considerable opposition. Some citizens charged that 
favoritism was being shown to members of the city council 
in the matter of public utilities, while other objected to what 
they called dictatorial methods in handling the liquor prob- 
lem; nevertheless, the projects were carried on to a success- 
ful conclusion. Today, the city of Portales still owns and 
operates its municipal water and sewer plant; its light plant 
was sold to the Southwestern Public Service Company in 
1925; and Roosevelt County is one of the two remaining dry 
counties in New Mexico. 

Within a month after the first bond election of the city 
of Portales, the mayor went on an exploratory trip to nearby 
cities to study their municipal programs. On his return, he 
wrote an open letter to the public in which he reported his 
findings and in which he laid down the broad plans of the 
program of improvement of his own city. That the program 
of instituting a municipal light, water, and sewer project 
for Portales was successful is a matter of record. The suc- 
cess of the city dry ordinances is a matter of conjecture, 
but, Lindsey held that they worked well. When speaking for 
local option in the state constitutional convention, he said 
that the people of Portales had lived under prohibition 
ordinances for eighteen months and were satisfied. He 
further stated that Roosevelt County had accumulated in its 
court fund a balance exceeding $6,000 or $7,000, had reduced 
its tax rate for the court fund from six to three mills on the 
dollar, and that “the jail has stood practically empty since 
the saloons have been banished.” 

Chronologically the next important political activity of 
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Lindsey was his work in the state constitutional convention. 
Soon after the national congress passed the enabling act for 
New Mexico, and the territorial allotment for delegates to 
a constitutional convention had been set up, the Republicans 
of Roosevelt County nominated him as delegate. His contri- 
butions in the convention will be treated in subsequent pages. 

In the year following the state constitutional convention, 
the Republicans of Roosevelt County, by convention, nom- 
inated Lindsey for the office of state senator from Roosevelt 
County. It was a fitting tribute to the Republican member 
of the constitutional convention from his home constituents. 
However, Roosevelt County is on the Democratic eastside of 
New Mexico and the result was a defeat for Lindsey. Prac- 
tically the only campaigning engaged in by him in this first 
state election was the publication of an open letter to the 
electorate of Roosevelt County. The letter gave a frank and 
sincere statement of his political philosophy. In it he advo- 
cated a powerful elected tax commission, a retention of state 
lands until they could be sold for an appreciable price, state 
wide prohibition, direct election of United States senators, 
and the direct primary. He also favored a corrupt practice 
law, homestead exemption from the property tax, reduction 
of legal interest rates from twelve to ten per cent, the loca- 
tion of a Normal School at Portales, and the initiative, 
referendum, and recall in state government. 

Lindsey’s next step up the political ladder was his nom- 
ination and election as lieutenant-governor. He had been a 
member of the state Republican convention which nominated 
the first group of Republican candidates for office in the new 
state. In this convention, he unsuccessfully opposed the 
nomination for governor of Holm O. Bursum. Again in 
1916, Lindsey unsuccessfully opposed Bursum, but finally 
accepted the nomination to campaign as his running-mate. 
He was a representative of the progressive element of the 
Republican party, while Bursum was the leader of the so- 
called Old Guard Republicans. While Lindsey took little 
active part in the campaign, he managed the interests of the 
Republican party in Roosevelt County and introduced Re- 
publican state candidates when they appeared in his area. 
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The Republicans and Democrats split the two guberna- 
torial offices in the election of 1916. Ezequiel C. de Baca, 
Democrat, was made chief executive with a total vote of 
32,732, against 31,524 for Bursum. For the office of lieuten- 
ant-governor Lindsey, with a vote of 32,742, defeated W. C. 
McDonald, Democrat, who polled 31,757 votes. Returns of 
Roosevelt County gave McDonald a majority of 602 votes 
over Lindsey, while de Baca’s majority over Bursum was 
804. But Lindsey polled the largest vote of the four and 
ran far ahead of his ticket on the eastern side of the state. 

On January 1, 1917, Lindsey was sworn into the office 
of lieutenant-governor. He presided over the early delibera- 
tions of the senate of the third legislature from January 9 
to February 19. On January 1, 1917, in Saint Vincents 
Sanitarium in Santa Fe, E. C. de Baca took the oath of 
office as governor. This was the occasion for the first meet- 
ing of the two men and they here pledged to each other their 
support and co-operation for the administration. The cordial 
relations thus initiated between the two continued until 
February 18, 1917, the date of Governor de Baca’s death. 

The last step in the series of political activities was taken 
by him a few years after he relinquished the governor’s 
chair. In 1924 he was chosen as a delegate from New Mexico 
to the National Republican Convention which met in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. In this convention, he cast his votes for the 
nomination of Calvin Coolidge and Charles G. Dawes, for 
president and vice-president respectively. After their nom- 
ination as the Republican candidates, he campaigned ac- 
tively for their election. Thus, the life of political activity 
of Washington E. Lindsey was progressive; it began in the 
county, enlarged to the state, and closed on the national 
ve canet Framing the State Constitution 

The struggle for New Mexico’s entry into the Union 
was a long one. It began soon after General Kearny’s con- 
quest and continued with accelerated intensity until its final 
culmination in 1912. After more than fifty bills on the sub- 
ject had been drafted, a bill introduced by Delegate W. H. 
Andrews on February 3, 1909, and supported by Senator 
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Matthew S. Quay of Pennsylvania, became the basis for 
statehood. Modified to a minor extent, this bill became the 
victorious Enabling Act passed by Congress for New Mexico 
on June 20, 1910. This act authorized a constitutional con- 
vention, stipulated the number of delegates, and appropri- 
ated $100,000 for the expenses involved. It provided that the 
election of delegates to the convention should be held not 
less than sixty days nor more than ninety days after the 
passage of the act. 

On June 29, 1910, Governor Mills issued a proclamation 
calling for an election on September 6 to select the delegates 
to the convention. On July 21, County Republican Chairman 
Lindsey issued an official call to the Republicans of Roose- 
velt County to meet on August 9 for the purpose of nominat- 
ing three candidates on the Republican ticket as delegates to 
the constitutional convention. One of the candidates nom- 
inated by the Republicans was Lindsey. 

The following week, in one of his characteristic open let- 
ters to the public, Lindsey announced his platform and the 
objectives for which he would strive if elected. After extoll- 
ing the principles and privileges of democratic government, 
he advocated elective state officials, the secret ballot, the 
initiative, referendum, and recall, state wide prohibition, the 
direct primary, and proportional representation for minor- 
ity groups. 

The campaign for the election of delegates to the con- 
stitutional convention from Roosevelt County was the most 
spirited of its political history. The final count of the ballot- 
ing revealed that one Republican, Lindsey, and two Demo- 
crats, James A. Hall and C. M. Compton, had been elected. 

The constitutional convention of New Mexico was offi- 
cially called to order on October 3, 1910. Lindsey was on 
hand early for the opening of the convention in Santa Fe, 
and in those early hours he learned something of the 
machinations of practical politics. He sensed quickly that 
all of his idealism would not be incorporated into organic 
law, as can be seen from his open letter of October 3 to his 
constituents. In this letter he described a pre-convention 
Republican caucus in which the “standpatters had the thing 
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all cut and dried.” He predicted that the personnel of the 
committees as selected in this meeting would draft the con- 
stitution section by section and that their recommendations 
would be incorporated into the organic document. 

The letter was strikingly prophetic and might well have 
served as a guide to the convention. The first official appoint- 
ment received by Lindsey was his membership to the power- 
ful committee on committees whose chairman was Solomon 
Luna, of Valencia County. The convention was resolved into 
twenty-six standing committees, each designated to write a 
portion of the constitution. Lindsey was made chairman of 
the committee of ways and means and was a member of two 
other committees: taxation and revenue, and public build- 
ings and institutions. 

The chairmanship of the ways and means committee 
was a challenge in conscientious stewardship for him. The 
national Congress, by the Enabling Act, had appropriated 
$100,000 for the cost of the elections and the convention; 
Lindsey saw to it that these funds were kept in bounds and 
that they were justly apportioned. His committee met for 
serious business early in the convention and made a tenta- 
tive detailed apportionment of the national appropriation. 
In this detailed apportionment, the committee estimated the 
costs as follows: cost of election of delegates, $30,000; cost 
of the convention, including salaries of members and em- 
ployees, printing and other expenses, $675 a day; cost of 
election for the adoption or rejection of the constitution, 
$30,000. On the basis of this estimate, the committee sensed 
that it could not finance a prolonged session of the conven- 
tion ; therefore, it placed before that body a recommendation 
that October 22 be the final date on which files could be 
introduced. This recommendation was accepted by the 
convention. 

The incident that drew the most fire against the commit- 
tee on ways and means was the introduction of resolution 
No. 21 by Delegate G. A. Richardson, Democrat of Chaves 
County, which provided for the printing of a daily journal 
to include, in full, all deliberations of the convention. Lind- 
sey’s committee reported adversely on this resolution, main- 
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taining that the cost would be prohibitive. The Democratic 
minority charged that the real reason was not cost, but an 
effort to hold the deliberations of the convention a secret. 
They charged it was but another effort to muzzle the voice 
of the minority. The resolution was lost. 

The final result of the printing controversy was the adop- 
tion of resolution No. 26 by Delegate Lindsey which pro- 
vided for the printing of one hundred thousand copies of 
the draft of the constitution, one half thereof to be printed 
in the English language, all for distribution among the 
people and voters of the territory. 

In his work as a member of the committee on taxation 
and revenue he seems to have gone along, as a rule, with 
the majority in framing Articles VIII and IX of the con- 
stitution. However, he took issue with his Republican col- 
leagues on the matter of assessment. He favored assessment 
for taxation nearer to its actual value than the majority of 
the committee. He said that “it is very poor advertisement 
for New Mexico to have it go abroad that the taxable assess- 
ment of New Mexico is less than $60,000,000 when it should 
exceed $300,000,000.” He favored a state commission em- 
powered to “equalize the levy and assessment of ‘taxes,’ ” 
but had to be content with the provision that the legislature 
might create one at a later time. 

The function of the committee on public buildings and 
institutions was largely to approve the institutions as they 
already existed under the territorial government, both as to 
location and as to administration. In Article XIV, which it 
composed, the committee agreed to accept federal lands or 
other grants and donations for these institutions. Lindsey’s 
role on this committee was a matter of approving current 
policies and conditions. 

The work of the constitutional convention was not left 
entirely in the hands of the standing committees. There were 
discussions from the floor; influence was exerted upon com- 
mittees other than the ones of which the delegates were 
members. In these deliberations, Lindsey took an active 
part; on some of them, he left his impressions. He was par- 
ticularly interested in such progressive measures as the 
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initiative, referendum, recall, woman’s suffrage, and elec- 
tive state officers. He favored benefits for his east-side con- 
stituents—such as tax relief and underground water rights 
for farmers, and an educational institution for those who 
wished higher education in their home area. Prohibition 
was another cause that received his interest and support. 

In a large measure, Lindsey’s efforts for these pro- 
gressive measures were in vain, but not entirely so. It is 
true that no initiative or recall provisions were incorporated 
into organic law, but into that organic law went a modified 
referendum clause. 

In the matter of the promotion of woman’s suffrage, in 
any form, Lindsey also was in the minority of his party. 
The result of the controversy, as far as the organic constitu- 
tion was concerned, was that women received the right to 
vote at school elections, provided that they possessed the 
same qualifications as the male electors; and provided, 
further, that the right of woman suffrage had not been sus- 
pended in the district by a petition against the same 
presented by the majority of the voters to the board of 
county commissioners. Lindsey’s comment on his part in the 
framing of that section was that he had “something to do 
with the provision that women might vote at elections for 
school officers and be eligible for election to school offices.” 

In his campaign as a delegate to the constitutional con- 
vention, Lindsey advocated a direct primary and many elec- 
tive rather than appointive state offices. In most of these 
issues, again, he was at odds with his party leadership at the 
convention, but he worked for them when the opportunity 
presented itself. Among other activities, he introduced File 
No. 58, which provided for a primary election law, an Aus- 
tralian ballot, and a corrupt practice act. These measures 
were not all incorporated into organic law; but to some 
extent, Lindsey’s influence helped to incorporate a part of 
them. In his previously mentioned open letter concerning his 
efforts in the convention, Lindsey wrote that “the reaction- 
aries” or stand patters desired appointive supreme and 
district courts, an appointive attorney general, an appointive 
superintendent of public instruction, and an appointive 
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corporation commission or rather no such commission, in 
fact that practically all the officers of the state be appointed 
save only the governor.” He concluded his account on this 
issue by saying, ‘““You’re now engaged in the election of all 
state officers and a corporation commission.” 

Again cast in a minority role on the matter of prohibi- 
tion, Lindsey worked unsuccessfully for its adoption in some 
form at the constitutional convention. He introduced File 
No. 116 for statewide prohibition; it was referred to the 
committee on education which took no action concerning it. 
Later a proposition was offered by Delegate Frank W. 
Parker providing that upon a petition of one third of the 
voters of a county, the question would be submitted to a 
vote. The convention voted down the Parker proposition by 
a vote of forty-eight to forty-two. 

Although not considered one of the leading delegates, 
compared to the average of the one hundred members 
present, Lindsey contributed more than his share to the 
creation of the organic charter. His devotion, his sincerity, 
and his untiring efforts at the convention were apparent 
in helping to frame a suitable constitution for the state of 
New Mexico. 


(To be continued) 





CRISTOBAL DE ONATE 
By AGAPITO REyY* 


HEN Don Juan de Ofiate set out in 1598 on his expedi- 

tion to New Mexico, he took along his only son Cristé- 
bal, then a “nifio de tierna edad.” Don Juan gave him the rank 
of lieutenant and put him under the tutelage of the sargento 
mayor, Vicente de Zaldivar, according to Villagra.' Cristébal 
accompanied his father on the northern expedition in 1601, 
but no mention is made of his activities.2 The name of Ofiate’s 
son rarely appears in the voluminous documents dealing 
with the founding of New Mexico, an indication that he was 
not of much assistance to his father in his enterprise. 

In 1607 both Ofiate and his soldiers were impoverished 
and unable to carry on without aid from the crown, and 
at the suggestion of his men Don Juan resigned his office 
as governor of New Mexico. His letter of resignation reached 
Mexico in August of 1607, and the Viceroy began at once to 
look for some one properly qualified to replace him. As a 
stopgap the Viceroy appointed as governor a Juan Martinez 
de Montoya, who was already in New Mexico. But when he 
presented his patent before the Cabildo (city council) he was 
rejected because he was not a soldier, and for other reasons 
they did not care to make public. Then the Cabildo re-elected 
Don Juan de Onate to the post he had relinquished, and when 
he declined the appointment, the Cabildo in open session, 
at the recommendation of the commissary of the Francis- 
cans, Father Escobar, elected Don Cristébal de Ofiate to the 
post vacated by his father as governor of New Mexico.*® 


* Professor of History, Indiana University. 

1. Historia de la Nueva Mezico, Canto VI. In Canto XXIV, Villagré says that 
on first reaching San Gabriel, Ofiate sert his son Crisébal as a messenger to bear the 
good tidings to Vicente de Zaldivar who was bringing up the rest of the army, and 
that captains Quesada and Villagré accompanied the youth. See G. Espinosa’s transla- 
tion, The Quivira Society Publications, IV, 75, 205. 

2. In the true report of this expedition (December 14, 1601), we read that 
Cristébal de Ofiate was one of the men in the party, and with others he signed attest- 
ing the accuracy of the report. His presence in the expedition is not otherwise noted. 
This document and all others mentioned in this article are included in George P. 
Hammond and Agapito Rey, The Founding of New Mezico, Coronado Historical Pub- 
lications, vols. V and VI, now in press. 

8. Letter of Don Luis de Velasco to the king, February 18, 1609 (A. G. L., 
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This election by the Cabildo was communicated to the 
Viceroy, with the request that it be confirmed or the appoint- 
ment be made anew. Requested also was a salary for the 
governor, and immediate aid for the new colony if it were to 
survive. The Viceroy did not like the arrangement, and as he 
hoped to find a man of means and experience to fill the post, 
he asked the fiscal of the Audiencia for an opinion. Fiscal 
Leoz recommended in strong terms the rejection of Cristé- 
bal’s election for the same reasons already advanced by the 
Viceroy.* 

Unable to find a wealthy man eager for a governorship, 
the Viceroy appointed Don Pedro de Peralta, who reached 
New Mexico in 1609 with instructions to relieve Don Juan 
de Onate, and to build at once the city of Santa Fe. 

Who governed New Mexico during the year and a half 
that elapsed between the resignation of Don Juan de Ojfiate 
and the arrival of Peralta? The documents seem to indicate 
that Don Juan continued to hold his office until Peralta 
arrived to replace him, and there is no indication that either 
his son or Montoya actually held office despite their appoint- 
ments. However, in a petition presented years later by Saez 
Maurigade, a descendant of Montoya, it is clearly stated that 
Cristébal de Onate held office until the arrival of Peralta. 
It says that on August 9, 1608, Martinez de Montoya ap- 
peared in Santo Domingo before Cristébal de Ofiate, then 
holding the office of governor and captain-general of New 
Mexico, and that on the following day, August 10, Cristébal 
certified Montoya’s supplementary statement of services. It 
also states that in the period of 1606-1607 Martinez de 
Montoya took part in an expedition led by Cristébal de Onate 
against the Apaches who had been bold enough to attack 
San Gabriel. Montoya may have actually secured the signa- 
ture of young Ofiate, considering him as the legal governor 





58-3-16). The Cabildo and the soldiers discussed the matter and “concluded that, to 
save the situation, the governor should resign his post” (August 24, 1607). 

4. The fiscal recommended that under no circumstances should the governorship 
of New Mexico be transmitted to Ofiate’s son, “since the said don Crisébal, his son, 
is a youth lacking in age and experience, of whom it is said that he hardly knows 
how to read and write, he cannot have the authority necessary to establish and guide 
matters there” (February 2, 1609). 
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when his own appointment was rejected by the Cabildo.5 Be 
that as it may, we have no other documentary evidence to 
prove that young Cristébal actually governed New Mexico, 
or that he ever led any expedition. In his appointment and 
instructions, Peralta is sent to relieve Don Juan de Ofiate; 
the name of Cristébal is not even mentioned. 

What became of Cristébal de Ofnate after his father 
Don Juan gave up the governorship of New Mexico? The 
late L. B. Bloom says that he was killed in 1610 when his 
father’s party was attacked by the Indians as he was return- 
ing to Mexico.* He cites no documents to support his asser- 
tion, nur have we found any thus far. Crist6ébal must have 
died shortly after his father gave up his governorship and 
returned to Mexico, but of natural causes. Had he been killed 
in New Mexico, the documents could not have failed to 
state it. Don Juan when answering charges brought against 
him in his residencia, and in his appeal to the crown for 
compensation for his expenses and sacrifices, never once 
mentions the loss of his son or the latter’s services to his 
majesty. He recalls the services of his forefathers, his ex- 
penses and hardships, and the loss of his nephew Don Juan 


de Zaldivar, killed at Acoma, but he says not a word about 


5. His petition reads: “D. Saez Maurigade, vecino de esta corte, sobre que se 
le incluya en la descendencia directa del capitan D. Juan Martinez de Montoya, des- 
cubridor, conquistador y poblador que fué en las Américas y gobernador del Nuevo 
Mexico.” It was quoted at length by F. V. Scholes in New Mexico Historica Review 
(1944), XIX, 337-342. From this and other documents cited above Scholes concludes 
that Cristébal de Ofiate governed New Mexico for more than a year after the resig- 
nation of his father, before the arrival of Peralta. Similar conclusion had been 
reached earlier by George P. Hammond, Don Juan de Ofiate, 172-178. Fiscal Leoz 
suggests that much when he states: “His majesty cannot in conscience continue the 
government in charge of the said Don Cristébal when so many obstacles stand in the 
way.” Cristébal is also listed as governor of New Mexico by L. B. Bloom, N. M. Hist. 
Rev., X, 154; and he adds that Cristébal acted as governor in 1604 while his father, 
Don Juan, was on his expedition to the Gulf of California. He cites no documents to 
support his assertion. However there is a “‘Peticién de los pobladores de la villa de 
San Gabriel del Nuevo Mexico a don Cristébal de Ofiate,”” December 1, 1604 (A. G. N., 
t. XXVI, p. 139). This petition, signed by nineteen men, requests the expulsion of 
Juan Lépez de Olguin from San Gabriel, “por causas bastantes.” It must have been 
the result of some trivial disagreement, as Olguin is allowed to move to Santo Do- 
mingo to be in the escort of Fr. Juan de Escalona, who suggested the petition in the 
first place. It is clearly stated that Olguin ‘‘no va desterrado ni por delito alguno.” 
Don Cristébal granted the petition. 

6. N. M. Hist. Rev., XII, 175. H. R. Wagner, The Spanish Southwest, Quivira 
Society Publications, VII, 222, says also that he was killed in 1609 or 1610. However, 
he admits that he has never seen any document to support his statement. 
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his son, which means that he had not much to say about him 
that would help his own cause. 

Upon his return to Mexico Don Juan had to stand a 
residencia on his conduct of the conquest and government 
of New Mexico, as was required of all high officials at the 
completion of their tenure in office. Ofiate had been accused 
of various crimes by some disgruntled soldiers and, after 
years of legal maneuvers, in 1614 he was found guilty on 
some counts and sentenced to pay a fine of 6,000 pesos, to 
perpetual banishment from New Mexico and from Mexico 
City for five years, and the loss of his title as Adelantado. 
Ofiate paid the fine and then started on the long tortuous 
road to appeal and vindication.” 

In 1622 we find Don Juan in Spain trying to obtain the 
removal of the disabilities imposed on him eight years 
earlier. By now his five year banishment from Mexico City 
had expired, but the perpetual banishment from New Mexico 
and the suspension of his titles were still in force. On April 
6 of this year, 1622, the Council of the Indies recommended 
the removal of these disabilities. 

Ofiate left no stone unturned to obtain vindication. As 
part of his campaign he promoted the compilation of a book 
of poetry in memory of his son Cristébal. This book entitled 
Canciones ligubres was published in 1622.° It was assembled 
by Francisco Murcia de la Llana, who relieved his father of 
the commission he had been appointed to do. He says that he 
accepts his task in order to repay in a small measure the 
many favors his father owed the illustrious families of the 
Onates and the Zaldivars. Furthermore it was proper that a 
young poet should sing the glories of a young dead hero.® 

The poets must have been briefed as to what they were 
to say in their compositions, since they all repeat the same 


7. The document containing the sentences imposed on Ofiate and his captains is 
found in the volumes mentioned in note 2. 

8. For the description of this rare bibliographical item see H. R. Wagner, The 
Spanish Southwest, VII, 222-224. The only known copy is now in the Jones collection 
in Brown University Library; the Bancroft Library has a photostat copy, which I 
utilized for this article. 

9. Murcia includes also a poem in memory of Villagra, who had died in 1620 
while on his way to Guatemala to assume his post as alcalde mayor of Zapotitlan. It 
was perhaps Villagré who helped Ofiate to contact the literary wor)d. Villagra’s rimed 
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uninspired platitudes. One of Murcia’s poems is a “Discurso 
figurativo,” in which the gods assemble to crown the illus- 
trious youth. In another poem, an Alabanza imitated from 
Ovid’s fable of Phoebus and Phaeton, he compares the 
Ofiates with these mythological characters, but in this case, 
Cristébal is able to control the reins of the chariot of state 
(sun). Murcia speaks in glowing but vague terms of the 
heroic deeds of young Ojiate. He fell, not because of his lack 
of ability, like Phaeton, but because of Death’s envy. While 
Don Juan lost his only son, he still finds solace in a daughter, 
Dojia Maria, married to her cousin, Vicente de Zaldivar, who 
served his uncle as sargento mayor and maese de campo in 
the conquest of New Mexico. 

The Murcias had been official correctors of books for the 
Council in Madrid so long that some wits asked whether 
they would ever come to an end. In their official capacity 
they were well acquainted with the writers at the Spanish 
court and it was not hard for young Murcia to find poets to 
sing the praises of young Cristébal de Ofate. 

There are ten other contributors to Canciones ligubres, 
recruited among those whose books the Murcias had seen 


through the press.?° The best known among them is Alonso 
de Salas Barbadillo, a writer of clever picaresque novels 
interspersed with poems. He contributed a silva in whose 
title he says that Cristébal died at the age of twenty-two in 





chronicle of the expedition was published in 1610 in Alcalé, and it contained laudatory 
poems by some of the same men who collaborate in Canciones ligubres. Among others 
there is a poem in Pindaric verse by Tribaldos de Toledo, in which he sings the praise 
of Ofiate’s son: 

Of Don Cristébal, worthy son, 

He who through many combats won 

For Spain, Galicia the new. 

Adding a kingdom by his hand 

To the noble Mexic land, 

All honor to him is due. 


But Tribaldos seems to confuse young Cristébal with his forebear of the same name, 
one-time governor of New Galicia and supporter of Coronado. See Villagra, Historia 
de la Nueva Mezico, translated by G. Espinosa, Quivira Society Publications, IV, 33, 37; 
G. P. Hammond and A. Rey, Narratives of the Coronado Expedition, p. 35. 

10. Other poets included are: Francisco Cascales, Sebasti4n de Lirio, Luis Tri- 
baldos de Toledo, Licentiate Nicol4s Davilana, Dr. Francisco YAfiez, Alonso de la Mota, 
Alonso de Salas Barbadillo, Fr. Ambrosio de Herrera, Diego Manuel and Licentiate 
Francisco de Herrera Maldonado. Bibliographical data on these men is found in Pérez 
Pastor, Bibliografia Madrilefia, and in standard histories of Spanish literature. In this 
article we are not discussing the literary aspect of Canciones ligubres. 
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the conquest of New Mexico. His age is given variously as 
twenty-two to twenty-four." 

In this volume are found two well known Spanish human- 
ists: Francisco Cascales and Luis Tribaldos de Toledo. The 
first was from the city of Murcia, the same as the collector 
of this volume, who was named after this city. Cascales’ 
poetic device consists in being transported to New Mexico 
by Melpomene, who shows him what Don Juan has con- 
quered for Spain, and the ancestors of Cristébal, who are 
bemoaning his demise. 

The erudite Tribaldos speaks of the rise to Heaven of 
the innocent soul of young Onate. “His death left Spain, 
and particularly Cantabria, in mourning.” It is all generali- 
ties, valueless as poetry or history. Tribaldos is the most 
famous humanist of the group, and the one most closely 
identified with American matters. He was named Chronicler 
of the Indies after the death of Antonio Herrera in 1625. 
He wrote a Vista general de las continuas guerras; dificil 
conquista del Gran Reyno y provincias de Chile (1625). We 
find laudatory poems by him in several books of his day. He 
contributed a sonnet for the Milicia y descripcién de las 
Indias (1599) by Bernardo Vargas Machuca. He edited the 
poems of Francisco de Figueroa, and gave the approval for 
the publication of the translation of Virgil’s Eclugues and 
Georgics by Cristébal de Mesa in 1614. He defended Lope de 
Vega in the latter’s literary disputes.'* 

The apparent purpose of this vclume is to honor the 
memory of Cristébal de Ofate who died so young, but the 
real object is to glorify the families from which he descended 
and thus enhance the prestige of his father, Don Juan de 
Onate, who is seeking the restoration of his titles and honors. 

11. Salas Barbadillo gives no details in the poem itself. An epitaph at the end of 
the volume reads: “‘Hic iacet D. Christophorus de Onnate Indorum terror . . . obyit 
anno aetatis suae vigesimo secundo.”” However Diego Manuel prolongs Don Cristébal’s 


life two more years, saying he died “en afios vienticuatro.” Such is also the age given 
by Herrera Maldonado: 


Y en veintiquatro Apolinares vueltas, 
tus vitorias resueltas, 
vida de un capaz siglo te atribuyen. 


12. More details about them can be found in J. Garcia Soriano, El humanista 
Francisco Cascales, Madrid, 1924; M. Menéndez y Pelay, Historia de las ideas estéticas, 
Madrid, 1946, II, 331-333. 
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The poets all repeat with monotonous accord that he was a 
descendant of Montezuma, Cortés, Juan de Tolosa and Cris- 
tébal de Zaldivar. 

The Ofiates had intermarried with the Zaldivars and 
Tolosas, all powerful families in Mexico and Spain. They 
had become wealthy exploiting silver mines in Zacatecas, 
and are praised as founders of this city.’* Vicente de Zal- 
divar, nephew and son-in-law of Ofiate, is eulogized as the 
patron of the new Jesuit foundations in Zacatecas. 

Wealth and influential family ties smoothed Don Juan’s 
path. His Biscayan relatives and friends were rooting for 
him. Much of this was brought out in the Canciones, which 
seem to be cut from the same pattern, showing indications 
of having been written to order, based on information sup- 
plied by Ofiate himself or his agents. This information must 
have been very sketchy, limited to the bare facts that Cris- 
tébal accompanied his father Don Juan de Ofate to New 
Mexico and that he had died young, but without telling 
when, where, or how. The poets did not know Cristébal 
personally, and they had to belabor their imaginations to 
make it appear that they were bemoaning the loss of a 
bosom friend. 

Ofiate’s campaign for exoneration proved successful. In 
1623 the Council of the Indies recommended that his dis- 
abilities be removed. He was appointed inspector of mines, 
and by 1628 both he and his nephew and son-in-law, Vicente 
de Zaldivar, were members of the order of Santiago." 


13. In a petition addressed to the king in 1623, Ofiate lists the many services his 
family and himself have rendered the crown. He points out particularly the large sums 
that have accrued to the royal treasury from the silver mines exploited by the Zaldivars. 
An English translation by L. B. Bloom was published in N. M. Hist. Rev., XII, 180. 

14. Captain Cristébal de Zaldivar in his petition states that “he is a nephew of 
Don Juan Ofiate, knight of the Order of Santiago, conqueror of the provinces of New 
Mexico, and brother of Vicente de Zaldivar of the same habit of Santiago, who was 
maese de campo in the said conquest where he rendered special services.” Published by 
L. B. Bloom, N. M. Hist. Rev., XII, 191. 








DEVELOPMENT OF THE CATTLE INDUSTRY 
IN SOUTHERN ARIZONA, 1870’s AND 80’s 


By J. J. WAGONER * 


TOCK ranching has always been a frontier industry and 
has served a place of primary importance in the ad- 
vancement of western civilization. In the Southwest, two 
phases of development seem to predominate: (1) the merg- 
ing of the northward expansion of the Spanish settlements 
with the westward movement from the Atlantic Coast; and 
(2) the adaptability of the industry to the arid country 
which for the first time gave the cattleman an opportunity 
for land utilization that the agriculturist could not easily 
supplant. Both phases permeate the entire history of the 
cattle industry in southern Arizona, but the second became 
more important with the rapid influx of population after 
1872. 

Success in ranching after this date was dependent upon 
the possession of water and an abundance of native forage. 
The men who located along the rivers and streams controlled 
the unfenced range and, though they did not own the land 
or grass, it was understood among neighbors that the appro- 
priation of water entailed the possession of certain range 
rights.? 

As background to subsequent development, it should be 
mentioned that most of the herds in Arizona during the 
early 1870’s were driven in from Texas and California to 
supply troops and Indians with beef. Advertisements in the 
Arizona Citizen calling for bids indicate that the business 
was lucrative. On January 27, 1872, for example, bids were 
asked for the delivery of all the beef and mutton needed by 
soldiers in Arizona for the year commencing July 1, 1872. 
It was estimated that 2,000 beeves and 1,000 wethers would 
be required. A clue as to the importance of the drives is 
shown in the fact that Lieutenant Colonel M. D. F. Simpson 


* Mr. Wagoner is a member of the faculty of the Phoenix Union High School, 
Phoenix, Arizona. He is the author of ““‘The Gadsden Purchase Lands,”” New Mexico 
HistToricAL Review, 26:18-43 (January, 1951). 

1. Walter P. Webb, The Great Plains, p. 228. 
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stipulated that a $5,000 bond should be posted to assure 
faithful execution of the contract.? In May of the same year 
appeared the request of the Superintendent of Indian Af- 
fairs that bids be sent for supplying approximately 75,000 
pounds of beef cattle for immediate slaughter.*® 

Under fair circumstances, these contracts would have 
resulted in profitable operations. However, the returns from 
the occupation were not so great as one might expect. Indian 
and Sonora thieves wreaked such depredations on the herds 
of the contracting firm of Hinds and Hooker that there was 
a deficit for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871. Further- 
more, several of the herders were killed.* 

Another difficulty arose over the failure of Congress to 
appropriate enough money to pay for the beef furnished 
the Indians. It is certain that the government peace policy 
would have been jeopardized if enterprising men such as 
H. E. Hooker had not managed to supply the needs of the 
reservations as well as the public demand.® 

Meanwhile the fame of Arizona’s unequaled grazing fa- 
cilities had been widely spread. Hundreds of emigrants were 
coming into the new cow country to begin an experimental 
exploitation of the luxuriant grasslands, which would even- 
tually culminate in the deterioration of the range. 

Though very little livestock found a market outside the 
territory in the 1870’s, there is evidence of there having 
been much activity. The Citizen frequently reported ship- 
ments of hides by wagon trains to the railroad terminal at 
Yuma. The July 17, 1875, issue listed a shipment by Tully, 
Ochoa and Company of two hundred hides, and it was esti- 
mated that 5,000 hides had been shipped from Tucson alone 
during the first half of the year.® 

In 1877, Governor A. P. K. Safford stated that stock rais- 
ing had become one of the leading industries, with thousands 
of cattle having been imported from neighboring states and 

. Arizona Citizen, January 27, 1872. 

. Ibid., May 11, 1872. 

. Ibid., January 27, 1872. 


. Ibid., July 6, 1873. 
. Ibid., July 17, 1875. 
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territories.? Drouth conditions in California had caused the 
shipment of cattle from that state. The reduction of rail- 
road rates to Yuma for suffering stock, not fat cattle, expe- 
dited the movement. From Yuma the animals, many of good 
American breed, were brought up the Gila and spread over 
the valleys of southern Arizona.® 

Thus, from about 1876 to 1880 the cattle business ex- 
tended rapidly. Although the largest individual herd was 
Hooker’s Texas cattle, the majority of the cattle were of the 
Mexican breeds, handled in small herds by Mexican 
rancheros.® 

The pioneers soon learned that the tablelands, foothills, 
and valleys would never be used extensively for any purpose 
other than grazing, and that agriculture would be confined 
to valleys bordering the streams. In a paper of this nature, 
it would not be feasible to expand fully on a technical de- 
scription of the vegetation which attracted settlers in the 
1870’s. However, some knowledge of the botanical conditions 
is necessary for a thorough understanding of the range cat- 
tle industry. 

Prior to the introduction of large herds, there was an 
abundant plant growth everywhere.’® On the high plateaus 
pine, brome, and western wheat grasses formed a continuous 
covering on the ground. In the canyons and over the foothills 
which surround the numerous mountain ranges were copious 
vegetation consisting mainly of the renowned grama (white 
grama, boutelona oligostachya, predominated in valleys and 
on the high tablelands) and mesquite grasses. Shrubs and 
bushes, filled with tangled growths of black grama (boute- 
lona erispoda) , were found everywhere. 

Below altitudes of four thousand feet, Indian wheat and 
other winter annuals thrived, and the so-called “‘six weeks” 


7. Message of Governor A. P. K. Safford to the Eighth Legislative Assembly of 
the Eighth Territorial Legislature of Arizona, January 6, 1875; and to the Ninth Leg- 
islative Assembly, January 1, 1877. 

8. Arizona Citizen, April 28, 1877. 

9. Clarence W. Gordon et al., ‘“‘Report on Cattle, Sheep and Swine, Supplementary 
to Enumeration of Livestock on Farms in 1880,” Tenth Census of the United States, 
1880, p. 93. 

10. J. J. Thornber, The Grazing Ranges of Arizona, University of Arizona Agri- 
cultural Station Bulletin No. 65 (September 21, 1910), p. 335. 
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grasses furnished summer and fall plants. In the moist val- 
leys, tall sacaton grasses (muhlenbergia distichophylla) pre- 
dominated and provided a protective soil covering which 
prevented erosion by obstructing the run-off of water. Many 
of the older settlers can remember when these flood plains 
were intact and were characterized by rich grasses instead 
of the scattered sage, greasewood, or mesquite so common 
today. 

The deterioration of Arizona’s ranges seems to have been 
contemporaneous with the development of ranching. Cattle 
invariably cause erosion by destroying vegetation and by 
forming channels for the passage of water.'! The primary 
objective of cattlemen up to 1885 was numbers; overstock- 
ing was the inevitable result of unrestricted use of the fed- 
eral range for grazing purposes. 

The formation of the arroyos in southern Arizona valleys 
is spread over considerable time, and details of the process 
have seldom been recorded. But the change from aggrada- 
tion and the building of flood plains to channel-trenching 
can be placed in the 1880’s in most of the important valleys, 
though many tributaries were not affected until the 1890’s. 
Since the changes were initiated at slightly different times 
in the various localities, it seems imperative to trace the 
early development of the cattle industry in each of the main 
areas of settlement. 

The Santa Cruz Valley was the center of the first Ameri- 
can occupation. In 1869, at the time Hooker had left cattle 
with the Papagos on the Baboquivari range, the firm of 
Marsh and Driscoll brought four hundred Mexican cattle 
from Sonora to a point on the Santa Cruz below Tucson, 
where Indian and Mexican thieves took a heavy toll. By 
1870 more than a dozen Mexicans were each running from 
twenty to seventy-five head of cattle in the valley. Three 
years later Don Sanford took up a water claim near Pantano 
and stocked it with several hundred head from Texas.’” 

In that year it was estimated that there were at least 


11. James T. Duce, “‘The Effect of Cattle on the Erosion of Canyon Bottoms,” 
Science, XLVII, No. 1219 (May 10, 1918), p. 451. 
12. Gordon, op. cit., p. 93. 
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two thousand head of horned cattle from Tucson to Sa- 
huarita, a distance of about twenty miles.™* In the former 
town, plans were maturing for the growing of stock in the 
surrounding territory on a large and permanent scale. E. N. 
Fish and D, A. Bennett, for example, made claim to a valu- 
able stock site forty miles south and a little east of Tucson." 
By 1880 most of the old Mexican sites had been re-estab- 
lished, and nearly every water claim adaptable to the busi- 
ness had livestock. The largest ranches were American, 
running on the average from 500 to 800 cattle each. How- 
ever, the majority of cattle owners were Mexican.*® 

The grasslands occupied during the 1870’s in the Santa 
Cruz Valley had a thick growth of sacaton and other vege- 
tation which prevented the cutting of channels as the water 
spread out during times of flood in a thin sheet over the 
whole valley, doing no damage. Tules (bulrushes) grew in 
boggy places, and large mesquite trees helped to protect 
the soil.’® But as cattle were brought in, the range was over- 
stocked and unable to stop either the floods or the resultant 
process of erosion after the mid-1880’s. 

Brief mention should be made also of settlements in 
regions near the Santa Cruz. To the west were isolated 
ranches along the Arivaca Creek, the adjacent mesa lands 
and foothills having been almost untouched before 1880. In 
the early 1870’s a Doctor Wilbur had about two hundred 
cattle there, and Pedro Aguirre had a small herd. In 1877, 
N. W. Bernard began dividing his time between a small 
ranch and a country store at Arivaca. A year later John W. 
Bogen arrived and formed a partnership with Bernard 
which eventually evolved into the Arivaca Land and Cattle 
company.’ In the nearby Sopori area, Juan and Tomas Elias 

13. Arizona Citizen, October 4, 1873. 

14. IJbid., October 18, 1873. 

15. Gordon, op. cit., p. 95. 

16. See Kirk Bryan, Erosion and Sedimentation in the Papago Country, Arizona, 
U. S. Geological Survey, Bulletin No. 730, 1922, p. 177; Volney M. Spaulding, Distri- 
bution and Movements of Desert Plants, Carnegie Institution of Washington Publica- 
tion No. 113, 1909, p. 9; and Sen. Doc. No. 973, 62 Cong., 3d Sess., pp. 8-82. For a 
description of the Santa Cruz flood plain about 1700 see Herbert E. Bolton, Kino’se 
Historical Memoirs of Pimeria Alta (ed. 1919), I, pp. 122, 173, 205-206, 236. 


17. Gordon, op. cit., p. 95; Richard H. Williams, “History of the Cattle Industry 
in Pima County,” Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Arizona Cattle 
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had between six and seven hundred cattle in the 1870’s, and 
Bustamente had fifty or sixty.'* Farther up the Santa Cruz 
Valley, the outfit of Pusch and Zellweger began operation 
about 1874 in the west foothills of the Catalinas at Steam 
Pump, north of Tucson.’® 

Other development occured east of the Santa Cruz where 
several Mexicans were located. In the Rincon district Emilio 
Carrillo had over four hundred cattle on the Tanque Verde, 
and Joaquin Tellez grazed a herd in the Rincon Mountains. 
Manuel Amado was also a prominent cattleman in the dis- 
trict, the town of Amado being named after him. 

The Rillito Valley (a tributary of the Santa Cruz) is 
another region which was once covered with a good growth 
of grass. The river course was indefinite and lined by an 
almost continuous growth of cottonwood, ash, walnut, and 
willow trees. These conditions prevailed until after 1872 
at which time the United States Army post was moved from 
Tucson to Ft. Lowell, near which natural grass could be cut 
for hay. A few years of such cropping, as well as over- 
grazing by cattle that were brought in during the 1870's, 
resulted in the destruction of root grasses. The general effect 
of settlement was to increase the rapidity of run-off and thus 
the length of dry seasons. The stage was set for the drastic 
erosion of the 1890’s.?° 

East of the Santa Rita Mountains is a broad, rolling 
tract bounded by the Sierra Colorado on the north, the 
Whetstone Mountains in the east, and the Patagonia and 
Huachuca chain on the south. This was the second general 
area of occupation. The region has few streams of conse- 
quence, but is fortunate in having permanent water at the 
base of the Santa Ritas. There are also many scattered 
natural reservoirs which temporarily hold rain water. 





Growers’ Association, 1920, p. xi. For change in the flood plain of Arivaca Valley, 
contrast reports of Lt. Michler (Wm. H. Emory, Report on United States and Mezican 
Boundary Survey, 1857, I, p. 119) and Major David Ferguson (Sen. Exec. Doc. No. 1, 
pp. 1-22, 1863) with that of Bryan, op. cit., p. 342. 

18. Ibid. p. xi. 

19. Ibid. 

20. George E. P. Smith, Groundwater Supply and Irrigation in the Rillito Valley, 
University of Arizona Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin No. 64 (May 12, 
1910), pp. 97-98. 
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Never-failing springs insure a supply during periods of 
drouth. So in spite of the harsh winter winds and the power- 
ful summer heat, several of the largest cattle ranches of the 
territory were located on these cienega lands. Among them 
were the Empire Ranch which in 1880 grazed over five 
thousand cattle, and the Cienega Ranch where about a thou- 
sand cattle were kept along with twenty-three thousand 
sheep.*! 

The Empire was started in 1876 when Walter L. Vail 
and H. R. Bishop bought the small Fish Ranch near Ft. 
Crittenden.?? The ranch consisted of only 160 acres at the 
time, with a four-room adobe house and a large corral which 
was built with adobe walls eighteen inches thick. A young 
English investor named John N. Harvey soon joined the 
firm, which was then called Vail, Hislop, and Harvey. The 
neighboring stockmen gave it the sobriquet “English Boys” 
since Hislop was also from England. 

One of their first land purchases arose from an inherent 
dislike for sheepmen. Some sheep were located two miles 
east of the ranch in the Cienega Valley, and the new firm 
bought both the land and stock in order to be rid of the 
neighbor. The sheep were traded to one “Yankee Miller” as 
part payment on eight hundred Texas cows which the trader 
had driven from the Pecos Valley in New Mexico.”* 

Edward L. Vail, Walter’s brother, described the Cienega 
region around Pantano as being a succession of meadows 
thickly covered with sacaton and salt grass in 1880. The 
mesquite had not yet taken over the country, but grew in the 
gulches and checked erosion.** 

The valley of the Sonoita (a tributary of the Santa Cruz) 
and the Babocomari (a tributary of the San Pedro) were 
also favored with natural reservoirs. The former had sev- 
eral partially irrigated farms which furnished neighboring 
mines with grain and hay.** The Babocomari Valley proved 

- Gordon, op. cit., p. 95. 
. Arizona Citizen, August 26, 1876. 


. See the Vail file in the Arizona Picneers’ Historical Society. 


24. See Reminiscences of Edward L. Vail, in ms. form at the Arizona Pioneers’ 
Historical Society. 


25. Gordon, op. cit., p. 95. 
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very suitable for stock because of its excellent grass and 
plentiful water supply. 

By 1880 the San Pedro Valley, extending north from the 
Sonora line to the Gila River, was occupied by scattered 
herds belonging mainly to Mexicans, Mormons, and cattle- 
men from Texas and California. The Mexicans brought a 
number of small herds about 1873-1874, and the Mormons 
with a few dairy animals established a colony below the 
Tombstone crossing in 1876.*° About three years later Dan 
Murphey, one of the biggest California cattle owners, 
reached the lower San Pedro with a fine herd consisting 
mainly of Durhams and Devons. These animals, which num- 
bered about three hundred in 1880, were shipped to Yuma 
and thence driven overland to the ranch near Mammoth. 
Murphey intended to use them for improving the Mexican 
longhorns on a large land grant which he had recently pur- 
chased in the State of Durango, Mexico, but the Pesquero 
trouble in that country changed his original plan. Walter 
L. Vail paid $100 (a considerable amount then) for one 
of the bulls,?? and the entire herd was sold shortly afterward. 
In 1880 the holdings in the San Pedro were mostly of from 
fifty to 250 head each, the notable exceptions being two 
Texan herds, one of 2,500 in the Mule Pass and the other 
of 3,600 on the Babocomari Ranch located on the tributary 
of the same name.** The first was owned by John H. Slaugh- 
ter, who later moved to San Bernardino Springs. 

Erosion came later in the San Pedro Valley than in most 
of the others. Progressive deterioration began in the 1880's, 
and by 1892 the head water fall of the river had cut the 
boundaries of the San Juan de las Boquillas y Nogales grant. 
The valley, originally covered by sacaton grass and groves 
of trees, was changed into a forest of mesquite by the arroyo- 
cutting process.”® 

In the southeastern part of the territory west of the 
Dos Cabezas and Chiricahua Mountains was another center 


. Ibid. 

- See Reminiscences of Mr. E. O. Stratton, ms. Arizona Pioneers’ Historical 
; also Reminiscences of Edward L. Vail, op. cit. 

. Gordon, op. cit., p. 95. 

. Bryan, op. cit., p. 341. 
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of settlement. The Sulphur Springs Valley, about twenty 
miles wide and fifty to sixty miles long, was known as 
“Playas de los Pimas” in Spanish records. In 1880 the valley 
was described as being particularly adapted to the grazing 
of range cattle because of its location, climate, abundance 
of forage, and freedom from the damaging brushy chap- 
arral. The only drawback was the deficiency of water, but 
by the above date the natural springs and cienegas were 
furnishing sufficient water for over eighteen thousand cat- 
tle. The ranch sites were usually ten to fifteen miles apart 
and located in the foothills of the mountain chains surround- 
ing the valley; the extent of the ranges was determined by 
the possession of water that controlled all nearby grazing. 

Among the early settlers who took up water claims and 
commenced operations between 1873 and 1878 were Bran- 
nick Riggs and the firm of Steele and MacKenzie, each hav- 
ing several hundred cattle of the Texas breed.*® Though 
Mexican cattle were more numerous, the largest single herd 
in 1880 was that of Colonel Hooker on the Sierra Bonita; it 
consisted of some 5,500 head, mainiy Texans. Hooker was 
undoubtedly the cattle king of his day, having gotten his 
start through government contracts. His ranch, established 
in 1872 north of the Chiricahua Indian Reservation some 
ten miles from Camp Grant, comprised approximately 
twenty-five square miles of rolling valley and mesa lands.*! 

Hooker early saw the value of improving his breeding 
stock and of raising supplemental feed. By 1874 he had sown 
considerable blue grass and clover seed, and stacked two 
hundred tons of fine clover hay.®* The construction of strong 
corrals and windmill in 1876 furnish further examples of the 
initiative of this enterprising cattleman.** 

Perhaps the least desirable area of settlement was that 
which extended westward from Agua Caliente for some 
thirty miles along the lower Gila. In 1880 not more than 
eight hundred meat cattle grazed on the impoverished 


80. Gordon, op. cit., p. 96. 
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ranges there. These animals belonged to some half dozen 
settlers located at the most favored spots near the river 
banks where the only permanent water was available. The 
majority of animals which fed on the “six weeks” gietta and 
salt grasses interspersed between frequent mesas of sand 
and gravel were full of half-breed Mexican cattle, though 
one California herd was imported in 1877. Really only the 
small, hardy Mexican cattle could thrive on the desert bor- 
der. The stock were often reduced in numbers by alkali 
present in the water or salt grasses, and by Indian thefts. 
One rancher who transferred his 350 cattle from the Gila 
to southeastern Arizona reported the Indians had stolen 
many of his animals. 

Before about 1880 the Gila channel from the Santa Cruz 
junction to Yuma was narrow, with firm banks bordered by 
cottonwoods and willows, but by the early 1900’s it occupied 
a sandy waste from a quarter to a half-mile wide.** Mr. John 
Montgomery, an Arlington rancher, attributed the change to 
the practice of cattlemen of burning the heavy brush that 
once covered the banks in order to drive out wild cattle. 
Thus the unprotected surface was exposed to rapid erosion. 

In summarizing the evidence presented for the different 
valleys, no conclusion can be reached except that the range 
country was misused. David Griffiths, the botanist of the 
Arizona Agricultural Experiment Station, sent a circular 
letter to cattlemen of the Territory in 1901 corroborating 
the contention that the public ranges of southern Arizona 
were once comparatively productive, and that deterioration 
accompanied overstocking.®* It is unfortunate that little was 
known about conservation in the early days. 

It was during the early 1880’s that most of the better 
grazing lands were apportioned and the Arizona ranges be- 
came fully stocked. The completion of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad through Arizona in 1881 opened up the country to 

34. Clyde P. Ross, The Lower Gila Region, Arizona—A Geographical and Hydro- 
logic Reconnaissance with a Guide to Desert Watering Places, United States Geological 
Survey Water Supply Paper No. 498, pp. 64-67, 94-95, 1923. 


35. David Griffiths, Range Improvement in Arizona, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Bureau of Plant Industry Bulletin No. 4, 1901, p. 9. 
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capitalists at home and abroad.** Thousands of cattle were 
subsequently imported from Mexico, Utah, and Texas. 

Shipments from the latter state were especially nu- 
merous because of the enactment of the Texas land laws of 
1879 and 1883, which initiated a mandatory leasing system 
providing for the payment of nominal fees; the new system 
was criticized adversely by stock raisers who preferred free 
and unrestricted grazing farther west. The only check on 
the Texas movement resulted from apprehension over the 
prevalence of Texas cattle fever in the summer of 1884.*7 

t was feared that the disease might be communicated to 
the cattle of the territory. The acting governor of the Ari- 
zona territory therefore forbade the admission of Texas 
cattle for a limited period. 

Statistics given in the annual reports of the territorial 
governors show that the number of cattle increased greatly 
in the southern counties of the territory.** But several years 
elapsed before a surplus was available for export. Not until 
after the boom collapsed in 1885 was the railroad utilized 
for marketing beef outside the territory. Before that time, 
railroad construction companies, government posts, miners 
and local butchers furnished the principal markets for ani- 
mals which were sold.*® In 1881, for example, three-year-old 
cattle were worth, on the average, $15 per head; two-year 
olds, $10 per head; and yearlings about $6.4° By 1883 the 
average price had advanced to $30. 

As indicated above, the time of reckoning arrived in 
1885. Overstocking the range had destroyed the grass to 
the point that the severe summer drouth of that year re- 
sulted in a heavy mortality among cattle. With drastic losses 
facing them, a group of cattlemen, headed by Dan Ming, met 
at Willcox to pray for rain as a general air of discourage- 
ment fell upon the territory.* 


36. Report of the Governor of Arizona to the Secretary of Interior, 1893, p. 21. 
Other reports of the governor cited in this paper were likewise made to the Secretary 
of Interior. 

87. Ibid., 1884, p. 524. 

88. Ibid., 1881, et. seq. 

39. J. Wayne Stark, Marketing Arizona Beef Cattle, p. 2. University of Arizona 
thesis. Also see Clifton Clarion, November 25, 1885. 

40. Report of the Governor of Arizona, 1881, p. 927. 
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A drop in prices added to disastrous conditions. Cattle 
that had been valued at from $30 to $35 sold for $10 or less 
in 1885. On November 25, 1885, the Cameron brothers 
shipped six hundred three- and four-year-old graded steers, 
averaging 1,100 pounds, from the Huachuca Station.*? The 
average price of $27.50 was low, considering that most of 
the animals were high grade shorthorns; but the dry and 
depleted ranges necessitated a sweeping reduction of stock. 
F. H. Watts and many others were forced to follow the same 
policy of selling their steers as feeders at greatly reduced 
prices to California, Kansas, and Montana purchasers. The 
long drouth was general and affected all. Cattlemen would 
often pool their stock for sales volume. Such was the case 
with Atchley, Crowley, Meliz, and Acton who in December, 
1887, drove 500 head of cattle to Tucson from the San Pedro 
Valley for shipment to Los Angeles.** 

The result of this heavy marketing was the removal of 
all fat cattle from the range by June, 1886. Since that time 
the ranches of southern Arizona have been devoted to breed- 
ing purposes. An agreement recorded with the county re- 
corder on May 23, 1887, illustrates the changed range policy. 
D. A. MacNeil and F. L. Moore transferred their stock and 
the S. U. brand to Jacob Scheerer for five years on the 
condition that when practicable the male cattle should be 
sold and the proceeds used in the acquisition of female stock. 

Until 1892 the generally accepted policy was to retain 
all she stock and sell range-grown three-year-old steers. At 
that time, however, northern buyers refused to accept the 
three’s unless the two’s could also be purchased.** In 1890 
the average age of marketed range cattle was 2.18 years. 
Ten years later it had been decreased to 1.63 years.*® The 
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age has been lowered until now the raising of calves or 
yearlings is followed almost altogether. 

With the dependence of cattlemen on the railroads for 
transportation, a number of difficulties arose. Not the least 
important were the high freight rates and the inadequate 
cattle cars. In 1886 the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
offered some help by promising a $10 per car reduction to 
points east of Kansas City. Yet rates from various stations 
in southern Arizona to Kansas City, St. Louis, and Chicago 
continued to be relatively high.*® 

By 1890 the Southern Pacific Company had decided that 
the cattlemen of southern Arizona could stand a raise in 
shipping rates. Tariff schedules to certain California des- 
tinations were increased twenty-five per cent. Since cattle 
were selling at low prices, the ranchmen protested vigor- 
ously on the grounds that the animals being shipped were 
not beef, but yearling steers that required fattening in 
California before their owners could realize any sizeable 
return.*? However, the San Francisco office refused to com- 
promise, undoubtedly thinking that Arizona ranchers were 
compelled to transport their animals by rail. But such was 
not the case. 

In January, 1890, Walter L. Vail and his new partner 
from California, C. W. Gates, were advised by their fore- 
man, Tom Turner (who had trailed herds from south Texas 
to Dodge City), to drive their cattle overland to California. 
Accordingly on January 29, 1890, the drive began with a 
herd comprising some nine hundred steers; the venture was 
precarious, considering the nature of the cattle and the ter- 
rain crossed. Near Casa Grande occurred the worst stam- 
pede of the journey, some 150 of the herd running away to 


46. Clifton Clarion, December 16, 1886. The following table shows the rates from 
various shipping points to the marketing centers: To 


From Kansas City St. Louis Chicago 
Willcox $145.00 $175.00 $190.00 
Benson 149.50 175.00 194.50 
Pantano 151.50 181.50 196.50 
Tucson 154.50 184.50 199.50 
Huachuca 155.05 185.00 200.00 

47. Tombstone Prospector, March 24, 1888. Large numbers of such animals were 


shipped; in 1887 alone the Southern Pacific carried twenty thousand worth $600,000 
from the territory. 
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the Pima Indian Reservation where their recovery met some 
opposition. Some twenty-five or thirty were lost for lack of 
forage before the Warner Ranch was reached. Yet an aver- 
age of $4 per animal was saved.** 

Other resourceful Arizona cattlemen joined the cattle- 
driving movement in defiance of railroad extortion. In De- 
cember, 1890, George W. Lang started a herd of one thou- 
sand on the journey which he expected would take seventy 
days in all. With total expenses running between $1 and 
$1.50 per animal, Lang expected to add over $4,000 to his 
profit, since the railroad rates were $90 per car with fifty 
to sixty cars being required to move the cattle.*® Colonel 
W. C. Land, cattle king of Benson, drove three thousand 
feeders and stockers the same year. He estimated that it 
was $3 per head cheaper to drive the cattle than to ship 
them by rail.5° 

However, the railroads proved more co-operative in 
other matters. By the early 1890’s, for example, they were 
beginning to introduce improved cars in which cattle could 
be fed and watered, and the new cars were separated into 
compartments. An experiment with the new Burton car in 
1886 showed an average saving of two days’ traveling time 
from Arizona to Kansas City as well as 135 pounds per 
head, which at the time represented over $4. To this amount 
could be added twenty to thirty-five cents per hundred- 
weight because of the better preserved condition of the 
animals.*! Unfortunately, however, the companies were slow 
to make general use of the Burton, Newell, and other im- 
proved cars. 

Even with adequate railroad transportation at fair rates, 
the plight of the Arizona stockmen would have been serious 
in the late 1880’s. The cattle of Texas, New Mexico, Colo- 
rado, and western Kansas were glutting the eastern mar- 
kets; since a quarantine existed in the northern states 


48. Edward L. Vail, “The Diary of a Desert Trail,” Texasland—The Pioneer 
Magazine, VI, No. 7 (May, 1926), p. 5. 

49. Arizona Daily Star, December 3, 1890. 

50. Ibid., December 6, 1890. 

51. Letter from Erskine R. Merrill, General Agent of Burton Stock Car Company 
to Colonel H. M. Taylor, Chairman, Committee of Transportation, Cattle Growers’ 
Convention, Kansas City, Mo.; House Misc. Doc. No. 139, 50 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 334. 
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against animals from the “Lone Star State,” the competition 
was mainly in the East. For that reason the Stock Growers’ 
Association of Southern Arizona in 1887 appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of John Slaughter, Brewster Cameron, and 
C. M. Bruce to investigate the possibility of putting a trail 
through from southern Arizona to Wyoming and Montana.*? 
Already in 1886, Carson and Company of Apache County 
had demonstrated the practicability of such a route by driv- 
ing 1,800 head of steers to Montana; no difficulty was 
encountered at any time in securing water and grass for 
feeding purposes.** 

Although the committee of three made a favorable re- 
port, no large number of cattle was ever sent northward on 
the hoof. However, there were occasional rail shipments. In 
1893, for example, J. M. Holt, a Montana buyer, purchased 
$60,000 worth of cattle in the vicinity of Tucson; shipment 
of the five thousand head was spread over ten days, a train- 
load of twenty cars leaving each day.5* Four years later 
Brady and Levin contracted to supply Frank Benton of 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, with seven thousand range cattle from 
the San Pedro Valley.®> Thus the desperation of cattlemen 
for markets in the late 1880’s resulted in the acquisition of 
a permanent market for large numbers of livestock. 

Two general trends can be noted in the cattle industry 
during the late 1880’s as the result of the depression. First 
was the tendency toward the consolidation of small holdings 
into companies; and secondly, the development of artificial 
water. The Sierra Bonita Land and Cattle Company was 
formed by H. C. Hooker, M. W. Stewart, and Fred Chamber- 
lain in the Sulphur Springs Valley in 1887.5 Another similar 
organization was the Tombstone Land and Cattle Company 
which began operations in the same year. According to the 
articles of incorporation, the company was formed to pur- 
chase and sell land for cattle ranges and water rights, as 
well as to raise and market cattle. A third of the $100,000 

. Tombstone Prospector, April 5, 1887. 
. Ibid., May 19, 1887. 
. Oasis, June 8, 1893. 


. Ibid., January 9, 1897. 
. Tombstone Prospector, April 5, 1887. 
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capitalization was subscribed by John Volz, Peter Volz, 
Joseph Pascholy, Ernst Stom, F. A. Abbott and Adam Bing 
on May 18 when the articles were signed. Many of the 
smaller stock growers in the foothills of the Dos Cabezas 
and Chiricahua Mountains took shares in the Washington 
Cattle Company of West Virginia.°*? The Arivaca Land and 
Cattle Company was also an example of the consolidations. 

With all natural water supplies claimed, cattlemen were 
compelled to develop artificial sources. By 1888 the Chirica- 
hua Cattle Company had a number of wells from which all 
the water needed was obtained. The steam pump on their 
west well drew fifteen thousand gallons an hour; the north 
well, 125 feet deep, had a twenty-foot windmill; other wind- 
mills twenty, sixteen, and fourteen feet in height were being 
erected on other parts of the range.®* As early as 1880, 
ranches in the Sulphur Springs Valley had become destitute 
of water and various measures were instituted to meet the 
needs of cattle; wells were dug, natural tanks scraped out, 
and piping constructed from foothill springs.5® Much private 
capital was expended throughout the territory to bring the 
water into close proximity to grasses, and yet as late as 1893 
the territorial governor reported a great mortality among 
the weaker classes of cattle because of the great distances 
between food and water. 

A new phase of the industry was enhanced in the 1880’s, 
namely, the fattening of cattle within the state. Although 
the Salt River Valley north of the Gila had been utilized for 
the purpose as early as 1877, it was not until cottonseed 
products were available that feeding was conducted on a 
large scale. Some advances were made in the late 1880’s. 

Since there was no home market and freight rates were 
prohibitively high about 1887, alfalfa hay rotted in the 


57. Ibid., March 24, 1888. Large cattle companies which were in existence during 
the early part of the decade were the San Simon Cattle Company; Tevis, Perrin, Land 
and Company (Cochise and Pima Counties); ‘Whitbeck Cattle Company (Cochise) ; 
Santa Rita Cattle Company (Pima); Calabasas Land and Mining Company (Pima) ; 
Whetstone and San Pedro Land and Cattle Company (Cochise) ; and the Chiricahua 
Cattle Company (Cochise and Graham). 

58. IJbid., December 28, 1888. 

59. Gordon, op. cit., p. 97. 

60. Report of the Governor, 1893, p. 20. 
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fields. The recently-completed branch line of the Southern 
Pacific from Maricopa to Phoenix had brought in a few 
cattle, but the winter was exceptionally wet and the steers 
improved very little. A year later, however, a number of 
the more enterprising ranchers sent larger numbers, be- 
lieving that the alfalfa country could be adapted to the 
fattening of cattle. 

Colonel H. C. Hooker drove twelve thousand young steers 
to the Hatch Ranch in the fall of 1888 to prepare them for 
the San Francisco market; he purchased approximately a 
thousand tons of hay to feed the animals should occasion 
arise. The expense incurred in driving the herd from 
Graham County was relatively low—$395 for barley, hay, 
and twelve days’ labor. Thus it is seen that the more remote 
sections of the country were accessible to the rich valleys.* 

In December of that same year, Colin Cameron drove 
an equal number of cattle to the Maricopa County fields to 
be fattened.’ A few days later Walter L. Vail sent seventeen 
cars of cattle to pasture on lands of the Stinton, Pritt, Lewis, 
and adjoining ranches near Tempe.® Records of cattle ship- 
ments from the central Arizona valleys indicate a rapid in- 
crease in numbers being fed there. 

One of the most encouraging features of the livestock 
industry in the early days was the co-operation of those 
engaged in beef production. On August 17, 1878, the Terri- 
torial Stock Raisers’ Association under the leadership of 
J. J. Gosper was organized so that mutual aid and informa- 
tion on strayed stock could be rendered to all concerned, 
ideas exchanged, and a compilation of brand descriptions 
made.** 

Another noteworthy feature was the introduction of 
blooded animals and the grading of cattle. The first cattle 
brought in were of inferior stock and could perhaps be 
categorized into three distinct types, exclusive of the mid- 
nineteenth century “wild cattle.”® The so-called “Texans” 


. Arizona Weekly Enterprise, November 17, 1888. 
. Tombstone Prospector, December 25, 1888. 

. Ibid., December 28, 1888. 

. Weekly Arizona Miner, August 23, 1878. 

. Williams, op. cit., p. 37. 
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of Spanish origin were of mixed colors, though patches of 
white were quite common; their horns were thin and twisted 
backward; they were tall, gaunt and long-legged with large 
hoofs and a thick, coarse head; little use of them for breed- 
ing purposes could be made, since crossing with better ani- 
mals resulted in wild and not very prolific hybrids. 

The strictly Mexican animals were smaller than the 
“Texans,” more bony, and also not very easily improved by 
purebreds; the predominant color was black and white, 
though brindles as well as buckskin and calico colors were 
not uncommon. The best cattle available were the “Chino” 
or “Curly-haired Texans” which were fleshier and better 
formed, with a smooth conformation and horns of medium 
size; as breeding animals they were excellent; the Chino’s 
color resembled the brownish hue of the buffalo, though the 
undercoat had a bluish tinge after the spring shedding of 
the long, curly hair. 

Even with their desirable range qualities, these hardy 
Mexican cattle were inferior to the standards set by indus- 
trious cattlemen. The range system of grazing, where all 
the stock of all owners grazed in common on the public 
domain, prevented early and rapid herd improvement since 
no cattleman wanted to buy bulls to improve his own and 
his neighbor’s herds. But there were scattered and steady 
importations of better breeds. In 1873 J. W. Roberts of Fort 
Worth, Texas, brought seven Durhams to Arizona from 
Lincoln County, New Mexico, along with two thousand other 
beeves.® 

Mention has been made of Hooker’s imported herds of 
purebred stock. It is contended by some that he brought the 
first improved herd into Arizona. Regardless of the truth 
of the matter, however, it is certain that the Sierra Bonita 
proprietor was very much interested in better breeds of all 
kinds. In 1874 and 1876, high-graded bulls of the shorthorn 
and Devon breeds were brought to the ranch from New 
Mexico, coming originally from Illinois.** For the most part, 


66. Arizona Citizen, October 4, 1873. 
67. Gordon, op. cit., p. 97. 
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Hooker considered a good half-breed animal most profitable, 
since losses in the acclimatization of purebreds were heavy. 

In August, 1875, the Saxe Brothers sold two Kentucky 
shorthorn heifers to G. D. Roberts for $1,800, one heifer 
to F. P. F. Temple of Los Angeles for $650, and one bull 
to M. P. Manning for $700. Mr. Mart Maloney also pur- 
chased a blooded shorthorn bull from them.®* Another 
example of the introduction of purebreds is the acquisition 
by Marsh and Driscoll of fourteen head of Devon cows aver- 
aging $62.50 per head in November, 1878. 

The owners of improved stock mentioned here represent 
but a fractional part of all the Arizona ranchers who 
realized the advantages of better breeds. Stockmen were 
learning that it cost no more to feed and market a good 
twelve hundred pound steer than to condition a “scrub” 
which would not weigh half as much. The greatest and most 
noticeable improvement, of course, came in the 1880’s with 
the introduction of Herefords. The “white faces” were found 
to be most suitable for the arid climate. They are essentially 
grass-fattening animals which proved to have all the vigor 
and endurance of native cattle. They sold as well in the beef 
market and better as feeders than did the other breeds.” 

Among the early Hereford breeders were Colin Cameron 
of the San Rafael Ranch and H. C. Hooker. In the early 
1880’s Cameron imported some of the purebreds to his ranch 
east of Nogales*! In November, 1887, the Sierra Bonita 
rancher unloaded two carloads consisting of forty-three 
bulls, all entered in the American Hereford Record; the ship- 
ment was from the T. C. Miller Company of Beecher, Illinois, 
the oldest Hereford breeders in the United States.7* About 
the same time, the Thoroughbred Cattle Company was im- 
porting well-bred animals to Benson and other southern 
Arizona localities.7* Some of their customers were the Rich 

. Arizona Citizen, August 28 and September 11, 1875. 
. Arizona Star, November 14, 1878. 


. Report of the Governor, 1893, pp. 23-24. 
- Matt Culley, ““Good Range Cattle,” Arizona Cattle-log, I, No. 10 (June, 1946), 


. Tombstone Epitaph, November 5, 1887. 
. Tombstone Prospector, April 9, 1887 and February 19, 1888. 
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Brothers and the Stein’s Peak Cattle Company of the San 
Simon Valley, Proctor Brothers of the Munson Cienega, and 
S. E. Heaton of Teviston. By the 1890’s such breeders as 
Cameron had graded animals for sale. In December, 1897, 
the San Rafael owner sold his cull calves for $100 each. Ekey 
and Beckwith, upper Santa Cruz ranchmen, were able to 
purchase seven registered Hereford bulls from him.™* 

Another method of breed improvement, namely, spaying, 
was occasionally used. In 1887 the Erie Cattle Company, to 
give one example, hired J. S. Shipman of Cottonwood Falls, 
Kansas, to spay a thousand off-colored and Mexican heifers. 
The cows then fattened quickly, and the herds were effec- 
tually culled. 

The quality of cattle continued to improve until by 1889 
the territorial governor was able to report that few herds 
could be found, except along the international border, that 
did not show a high degree of improvement. Arizona cattle 
continued to improve rapidly after 1890, with the exception 
of a brief period during the second Cleveland administration 
when Mexican cattle were admitted duty free.”* These cattle, 
however, produced an inferior carcass which brought at 
least a cent a pound less than most Arizona beeves.”7 

The narrative of the early ranching in southern Arizona 
would be incomplete without mention of the Indian depreda- 
tions which continued, until 1886, to be an important retard- 
ing factor in the expansion of the cattle industry. Sup- 
posedly the subjugation of the Apaches and the death of 
Cochise in 1874 culminated in amicable relations for all time, 
and control over the Indian reservations was accordingly 
transferred from the War to the Interior Department. The 
expected peace apparently prevailed throughout the terri- 
tory until June, 1876, at which time the Apaches of the 
Chiricahua Reservation were transferred to the White 
Mountain Reservation."* Many rebelled and left the reserva- 
tion to raid the settlements. 

. Oasis, December 11, 1897 and January 1, 1898. 
. Tombstone Epitaph, December 24, 1887. 
. Williams, op. cit., p. 38. 


. Report of the Governor, 1893, p. 38. 
. Arizona Citizen, September 25, 1875. 
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Among many complaints from cattlemen because of the 
outrages was one from Sam Hughes who reported in Sep- 
tember that the Sonoita, Santa Cruz, and San Rafael dis- 
tricts were losing large numbers of cattle. The Apaches 
would kill a beef when in need, he said, and leave the balance 
to spoil.7* During 1877 the roving bands increased in size, 
and conducted raids under the leadership of Victorio and 
Geronimo until the former was finally killed in 1880. A short 
period of inactivity ensued, but in April, 1882, a group of 
one hundred warriors and four hundred other Indians de- 
parted from the San Carlos reservation for the Sierra 
Madre Mountains in Mexico, from which they conducted 
forays into southeastern Arizona after March of the fol- 
lowing year. At the time of the outbreak the citizens of Pima 
County raised $11,000 to put fifty men into the field.*® This 
force, however, had no permanent effect, and the task of 
subduing the Indians once again fell upon the Federal 
Government. 

Legal prosecution of the Indians was facilitated by a 
Congressional act of March 1, 1885, which conferred juris- 
diction upon territorial courts.*! Yet provision for covering 
the expenses of the courts was not made until March 2, 
1889.*? 

Federal troops were sent against the natives in 1885, and 
soon forced Geronimo to surrender. But even then, sixteen 
more months of intensified depredations had to be endured; 
and not until August, 1886, was General Nelson A. Miles 
successful in bringing about Geronimo’s second surrender 
and the removal of the Chiricahua and Hot Springs Apaches 
to Florida by an order of the Department of Interior dated 
December 5, 1885. Pima, Cochise and Graham Counties had 
suffered materially from Indian hostilities and, in spite of 
the drouth, the assessed valuations of 1886 exceeded those 
of the previous year as a direct result of the restoration of 
peace.®* 


. Ibid., September 23, 1876. 

. Report of the Governor, 1883, p. 11. 
. 23 Statutes at Large, p. 385. 

. 25 Statutes at Large, p. 1004. 

. Report of the Governor, 1886, p. 3. 
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(Continued) 


* Proclamations 


1847 

Jan. 5—Carlos Bent. Gobernador del Territorio de Nuevo Mejico, 
a sus habitantes. Santa Fe. 

(a proclamation which attempts to allay suspicions toward 
the government recently established in N. M. by U. S. forces) 

Feb. 22—Donaciano Vigil, Governador Interino del Territorio de 
Nuevo Mejico, a los Habitantes del Mismo. 

(a proclamation authorizing the capture of the effects of 
hostile Navajos and regulating the distribution of such 
booty as may be seized by citizen forces) 

1850 

Apr. 283—Proclamation. Given under my hand at the Government 
House, in the city of Santa Fe, this 23rd day of April, A.D. 
1850. John Munroe. Military & Civil Governor Territory 
N. M. 

A proclamation authorizing the election of delegates to a 
constitutional convention. 

May 28—Proclamacion. Por cuanto que el Pueblo de Nuevo-Mejico 
por sus Delegados en Combencion reunida hi-cieron una 
Constitucion de Estado por Territorio de Nuevo Mejico... 
Dado Bajo de me (m inverted) firma en la casa de Govierno, 
Ciudad de Santa Fe el dia 28, de Mayo A.D. 1850. John Mun- 
roe, Governador Civil & Militar del Territorio de N. M. 

May 28—Proclamation. Given under my hand at the Government 
House, City Santa Fe, this 28th day of May A.D., 1850. John 
Munroe, Civil and Military Governor Territory of N. M. 
An election is proclaimed, to take place on June 1850, when 
N. M. may register its approval or disapproval of the pro- 
posed constitution. 

1850 
Proclamation. (Munroe) Broadside 12 9/16 x 8 5/16 in. 
1851 

Mar. 12—Proclamation. Given under my hand at the Government 
House, City Santa Fe, this 12th day of March, A.D., 1851. 
James S. Calhoun By the Governor, H. N. Smith, Secretary 
of the Territory. 


* Only the first proclamation for each of several different legal holidays has been 


listed ; for instance, the first proclamation for Arbor day is listed and not the subse- 
quent ones. 
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(Santa Fe, 1851) Broadside 13% x 6% in. in two columns 
(E&S) 

Text in Spanish and English separated by upright rule. A 
census is authorized. 

Mar. 18—Proclamation. James S. Calhoun, Governor of the Terri- 
tory of New Mexico, To the People of Said Territory. Given 
under my hand at the city of Santa Fe, this 18th day of 
March A.D. 1851 James S. Calhoun, Governor. 

Text in English and Spanish in parallel columns separated 
by upright rule. 

For protection against hostile Indians, military organiza- 
tions are recommended. 

Mar. 19—Proclamation of Governor Calhoun to Pueblo Indians, 
authorizing them to attack any tribe of Navajos that may 
approach their towns. (E&S) 

Apr. 23—Election proclamation of Governor Calhoun, instructions 
on same, etc. (E&S) 

Aug. 2—James S. Calhoun proclaims and ordained terms of courts. 
(E&S) 

Aug. 8—Proclamation of Governor Calhoun for election of a dele- 
gate to congress of U.S. (E&S) 

Aug. 9—Proclamation of James S. Calhoun for election of two 
members of the House of Representatives to fill vacancies 
occasioned by resignation of Ortiz and John R. Fullis. 

Oct. 6—Proclamation of James S. Calhoun for election to fill va- 
cancy in office of Representative of Rio Arriba Co. by resig- 
nation of J. A. Mansanares and C. Skinner in Valencia 
County. (E&S) 

Oct. 24—(James S. Calhoun) 

Organizing militia. 

Oct. 28— (James S. Calhoun) 

Election in Rio Arriba co. to fill vacancy occasioned by resig- 
nation of Ramon Vigil and Antonio Manzanares. 
1852 

June 29—Proclamation ordering elections for one sheriff and three 
justices of peace for towns of Dona Ana, Las Cruces, and 
Fillmore to take place July 25, 1852 issued by (E. V. Sum- 
ner Brvt. Col. U.S.A. in charge of executive office). 

July 19—(E. V. Sumner) 

Proclamation saying ll offensive hostilities will cease on 
the part of the whites against Apache Indians issued by 


E. V. Sumner Brvt. Col. U.S.A. ir charge of executive office. 
1853 


Sept. 21—Proclamation by Gov. Meriwether, declaring Jose Man- 
uel Gallegos elected as delegate to Congress. 
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1854 

Jan. 27—Election in Dona Ana to elect one probate judge for 
county issued by David Meriwether. 

Apr. 10—Proclamation. Executive Office, Santa Fe, N.M. April 
10, 1854. Whereas the tribe of Indians, known as the Jica- 
rilla Apaches, have made war upon, and commenced hostili- 
ties against, the government of the United States;... 
William S. Messervy, Acting Governor and Super. of Indian 
Af. 

English and Spanish text separated by upright rule. Inter- 
course with hostile Indians is forbidden. 

Dec. 4—Vacancy in Legislative council caused by death of Thomas 
Ortiz election on Dec. 16 to fill vacancy issued by D. Meri- 
wether. 

1855 

Jan. 24—Proclamacion. Por autoridad a me conferida por la ley 

. . » Dada bajo mi firma y el sello del Territorio, en la ciu- 
dad de Santa Fe, hoy dia 24 de Enero, A.D. 1855. D. Meri- 
wether. Por el Governador, W. W. H. Davis, Secretario del 
Territorio De Nuevo Mejico. (Santa Fe, 1855). 
A proclamation calling for four companies of mounted vol- 
unteers of from 50 to 100 men, each to serve for six months 
in a campaign against hostile Indians. After the appoint- 
ment of W. W. H. Davis as secretary of the Territory, his 
name ceases to appear as an active partner in the publish- 
ing of the Santa Fe Gazette. 

Nov. 8—(W. W. H. Davis) 

Election in Bernalillo co. to elect probate judge to fill un- 
expired term of Julian Perea. 
1856 

Feb. 11—(W. W. H. Davis) 

Order an election in said co. and vote on Mar. 31 for ap- 
proval of common school law by Taos, Rio Arriba, Santa 
Ana and Socorro by vote of said counties. 

1857 

Oct. 9—(W. W. H. Davis) 
election to fill vacancy by death of Francisco Martinez y 
Romero of Rio Arriba. 

Oct. 10—(W. W. H. Davis) 
election to fill vacancy caused by resignation of Jose Manuel 
Gallegos. 

Dec. 8—( Abraham Rencher) 


election in Taos caused by resignation of Vincente Romero. 
1859 


Proclamacion. Sepan todos que esta proclama vieren que yo 
por virtud de la autoridad que me es con ferida por la ley, 
ordeno que sera tenida una eleccion en los varios precintos 
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del condado de Santa Fe . . . Dado bajo mi mano y sello 
del Condado en la prefectura de Santa Fe. Nuevo Mexico, 
hoy dia 22 de Agosto de 1859. Antonio Matias Ortiz, Juez 
de Pruebas. 

(Abraham Rencher) 
Election caused by resignation of Andre Anaya of Berna- 
lillo co. 


Proclamacion. Del presidente de la Convencion general, al 
pueblo de Nuevo Mejico. Caros conciudadanos. Jose L. Perea, 
presidente de la convencion genrl. Santa Fe, Agosto 28, 1860. 
Printed in double column. 
Volunteers are requested for a campaign against the Nava- 
jos. 

Feb. 18—( Abraham Rencher) 
elections. 

Mar. 31— (Abraham Rencher) 
Election in Dona Ana caused by resignation of Anastacio 
Barela. 

1861 

Aug. 5—Proclamation by Gov. Rencher, calling upon all citizens 
to organize themselves into military companies for defense. 

Sept. 9—Proclamation by the Governor. Done at Santa Fe this 9th 
day of September in the year eighteen hundred and sixty 
one. By the Governor, Henry Connelly. M. A. Otero, Secre- 
tary of N. M. 
A proclamation calling out the militia against invaders from 
the Confederate State of Texas. 

1862 


Aug. 15—Proclama al pueblo de Nuebo Mejico. Enrique Connelly. 

Sept. 4—Enrique Connelly. Proclama al pueblo de Nuevo Mejico. 

Sept. 14—Proclamation by Gov. Connelly, on reorganization of 
militia with view to campaign against Navajos. 


1863 

Mar. 26—Proclamation of W. F. M. Arny, on counties of Arizona 
and Dona Ana. 

Aug. 20—Proclamacion. Al pueblo del Nuevo Mejico. A proclama- 
tion issued in anticipation of the admission of N. M. to the 
Union. 

Sept. 21—Proclamation by Gov. Connelly, calling for volunteers 
for regiment. 

Oct. 28—Election to fill vacancy occasioned by resignation of Jesus 
Maria Baca of Santa Ana. 

Nov. 27—Henry Connelly, Governor and Commander-in-chief of 
the militia ordered an immediate organization of the militia 
for the purpose of repelling invasion from abroad and for 
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purpose of punishment and subjugating the savage enemies 
within our limits. 
1865 

Mar. 23—Proclamation of Gov. Connelly, setting aside Apr. 7 as 

day of Thanksgiving for close of Indian war, etc. 
1866 

Feb. 2—Proclamation by Gov. Connelly, calling election of dele- 
gates to convention to form state constitution. 

Feb. 2—Proclamation asking probate judges call an election in 
each precinct on 5th of March, 1866 for delegates to a con- 
vention to frame a constitution. 

Nov. 2—Proclamation by Acting Governor W. F. M. Arny on In- 
dian dangers and military matters. (E&S) 

Nov. 20—Proclamation by W. F. M. Arny authorizing the loan of 
public arms. Acting governor. 

1867 

Apr. 14—Proclamation of Gov. Mitchell, stating that peonage is 
abolished. 

Sept. 12—Proclamation of Gov. Mitchell requesting all persons re- 
frain from illegal trading with Indians. 

1868 

June 10—Proclamation of Acting Governor Heath requesting all 

civil officers aid in destroying peonage. 
1869 

Aug. 2—Proclamation. Whereas R. B. Mitchell, Governor of the 

Territory of New Mexico, did on the 2nd day of August 
eighteen hundred and sixty nine issue his proclamation de- 
claring the Navajo tribe of Indians outlaws ... (Santa Fe, 
1869) 
8—Dated and signed at end: 8th day of September A.D. 
1869. Wm. A. Pile, Governor. 
Governor Mitchell’s proclamation (no. 213) is modified. Only 
marauding bands of Navajos are declared hostile, and peace- 
able Indians upon their reservations are declared to be en- 
titled to all possible protection. 

Nov. 18—Thanksgiving day proclamation by H. H. Heath dated 
11/1/69. 

1870 

Jan. 10—Asking arrest of persons engaged in riot at New Placer 

Mines. Wm. A. Pile, governor. 
1871 

Apr. 19—Prociamation requesting miners to return all arms and 
other property belonging to Maxwell Land Grant and Rail- 
way Company. Wm. A. Pile, governor. 

Oct. 283—Proclamation by H. Wetter, offering a reward of $1,500 
for capture of three desperadoes. 
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1872 
Apr. 2—Proclamation calling for general election first Monday in 
June, 1872 for the purpose of determining whether the 
people in the territory are in favor of the constitution. 
Feb. 28—Proclamation by Governor Giddings, apportioning coun- 
cil and House of representatives. 


1874 

Jan. 7—Proclamation by Governor Giddings, offering a reward of 
$500 for apprehension of Zachariah Crempton, E. Scott and 
three Harold brothers. 

1877 

Aug. 11—Proclamation of W. G. Ritch on the death of Donaciano 

7 Vigil, governor of New Mexico from Jan. 17, 1847 to Oct. 
11, 1848. 

Biographical account in The New Mexican Aug. 28, 1877. 

Aug. 16—Writ of election by W. G. Ritch to fill vacancy caused by 
decease of Paul Dowlin. 

Sept. 28—Proclamation by W. C. Ritch offering $500 reward for 
apprehension of murderers of Benito Cruz and Martinet. 

1878 

Nov. 15—Proclamation of amnesty for Lincoln county disorders. 

(Ritch) 
1880 

Mar. 15—Proclamation offering reward for Hyman G. Neills for 

grand larceny. 
1881 

Jan. 24—Proclamation offering $500 reward for arrest of mur- 
derer of Albart Brocksmit. 

July 11—Proclamation of thanksgiving on the occasion of the at- 
tempted assassination of President Garfield and praise for 
the President’s deliverance. (Ritch) 

Sept. 26—James A. Garfield memorial day (L. A. Sheldon) dated 
9/21/81. 

1882 
Feb. 23—Reward for murderer of Bersate Lujan (Sheldon). 
Feb. 25—Reward of $500 for the murderer of Prudencio Griego. 


Mar. 23—Reapportionment of the territory into council and repre- 
sentative districts (Sheldon). 


Mar. 24—Proclamation appointing Perfecto Armijo territorial 
agent to convey prisoners to the penitentiary dated 3/24. 
1883 
Mar. 3—Reward of $500 for murderer of Tom Bar. 
Mar. 8—Reward for capture of Chester W. Consius, murderer. 
Apr. 2—Reward of $500 for Salvador Garcia for murder. 
Apr. 17—Reward of $500 for the murderers of Dan Swany. 
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1884 
Aug. 7—Proclamation enforcing the law to prevent diseased cattle 
being introduced in New Mexico. 
Oct. 20—Proclamation revoking proclamation of Aug. 7. 
1885 
Mar. 2—Proclamation establishing quarantine (Sheldon) 
Apr. 28—Proclamation establishing quarantine (Sheldon) 
May 4—Compilation of general laws (Sheldon) 
May 30—Memorial Day (L. A. Sheldon) dated 5/11. 
July 23—Death of Gen. U. S. Grant (E. G. Ross) dated 7/23. 
Aug. 21—Declaring the penitentiary open and ready for reception 
of convicts (E. G. Ross) 
1887 
May 21—Cattle quarantine proclaimed (E. G. Ross) 
Aug. 12—Cattle quarantine proclaimed (E. G. Ross) 
Aug. 16—Cattle quarantine proclaimed (E. G. Ross) 
Oct. 27—Proclamation modifying cattle quarantine proclamation 
(E. G. Ross) 
1888 
Mar. 16—Quarantine proclamation G. W. Lane, Sec. acting as 
governor. 
June 15—Modification of Cattle quarantine proclamation (E. G. 
Ross) 
1889 
Apr. 30—Centennial anniversary proclamation by Gov. Prince 
dated 4/20/89. 
June 24—Proclamation calling for a constitutional convention 
Sept. 3, 1889 (L. B. Prince dated 6/24) 
Aug. 6—Election for choice of delegates to constitutional conven- 
tions (L. B. Prince) dated 8/3/89. 
Aug. 26—Proclamation that the proposed constitution will be sub- 
mitted to the qualified electors for adoption or rejection on 
Oct. 7, 1890 and the manner of elections (Prince) dated 
8/26/1889. 


Jan. 8—Quarantine proclamation. 
Mar. 1, Apr. 1—Arbor day dated 2/12. 
Aug. 1—Outrages in San Miguel county by companies of masked 
men dated 8/1. 
Oct. 7—Proclamation announcing a special election Oct. 7, 1890 on 
the proposed constitution. 
1892 


Oct. 21—400 anniversary of the discovery of America proclaimed 
as Columbus day. dated 8/15. 

Nov. 9—Proclamation rescinding previous proclamation relative 
to Pleuro pneumonia and quarantine heretofore established. 
dated 11/9. 
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1893 
Aug. 24—Urging participation in mass meeting Sept. 20, 1893 at 
Albuquerque for urging early action on admission of terri- 
tory as a state. dated 8/24. 
Sept. 1—Declaring Sept. 16, 1893 as New Mexico day at the Colum- 
bian exposition. dated 9/1. 
1896 
Feb. 18—Quarantine of cattle. dated 4/18. 
Apr. 18-Nov. 15—Special order modifying quarantine line for 
states of Texas and Oklahoma. dated 4/18. 
1897 
Jan. 25—Quarantine proclamation. dated 1/25. 
Jan. 29—Proclamation declaring Raton as entitled to be incorpo- 
rated as a city. dated 1/29. 
Feb. 13—Modified quarantine proclamation. 
Feb. 23—Raised quarantine on Arizona. 
1898 
Apr. 22—Compilation, publication and distribution of laws of New 
Mexico. dated 4/22. 
May 24—Modifying quarantine against cattle from California. 
dated 5/24. 
Oct. 19—General LaFayette day. dated 10/4. 
1899 
June 24—Public holiday as anniversary of 1st engagement on land 
of U.S. troops with those of Spain in which New Mexicans 
were members of Ist U.S. volunteer cavalry known as the 
Rough Riders. dated 6/7. 
Dec. 14—Centennial anniversary of death of George Washington. 
1900 
Sept. 3—Labor day. dated 8/30. 
Oct. 30—Cattle quarantine. dated 10/30. 
1901 
June 14—F lag day. dated 5/22. 
Sept. 14—Proclamation calling for a day of fasting and prayer 
for President Wm. McKinley. dated 9/14. 
Nov. 1, 1901-Mar. 5, 1902—Quarantine of cattle. dated 10/30. 
1902 
Jan. 29—-McKinley day. dated 1/11. 
Sept. 6—Asking for assistance for flood sufferers along Mimbres 
river in Grant county on Aug. 29. 
Nov. 1, 1902-Mar. 5, 1903. dated 10/23. 
1903 
Jan. 13—Special election in Union co. dated 12/8/1902. 
Mar. 5-Nov. 1—Cattle quarantine. dated 3/11. 
Sept. 25—Town of Roswell entitled to become a city. dated 9/25. 
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Oct. 13—Irrigation convention. dated 9/28. 
Nov. 1, 1903 until rescinded—Cattle quarantine. dated 10/28. 
1904 

Oct. 17—New Mexico day at World’s Fair at St. Louis, Mo. dated 
9/17. 

Nov. 18—New Mexico day at World’s Fair at St. Louis, Mo. dated 
10/18. (It was necessary to postpone date originally se- 
lected.) 


Dec. 24—Special election in Valencia and Torrence counties. dated 
11/29. 
1905 
Sept. 26-27—Good roads convention. dated 6/29. 
1906 
Feb. 6—Proclamation declaring the solution known as arsenate of 
lead be exempt from restrictions of Sec. no. 1260 of Com- 
piled laws of 1897. dated 2/6. 
July 14—Enabling act. dated 8/14. 
Sept. 4—Appointment of representation among counties in the 
Council and House. dated 9/4. 
Sept. 18—Proclamation calling a meeting of sheep and wool grow- 
ers of New Mexico for the purpose of forming a Sheep and 
Wool Growers association. dated 6/19. 
Oct. 6—Proclamation ordering an election for the purpose of 


electing members of the legislative assembly. dated 10/6. 
1907 


Feb. 18—Good Roads proclamation. dated 2/13. 

Oct. 9—Coronado commemorative convention. dated 8/28. 
1908 

June 25—Death of Grover Cleveland. dated 6/24. 

Aug. 5—Tucumcari made a city. 

Oct. 5—Good Roads convention. dated 9/11. 
1909 

Mar. 2—Clovis becomes a city. dated 3/2. 
1910 

May 15—Mother’s day. dated 5/2. 

Sept. 6—Ordering election in order to choose delegates to a con- 


stitutional convention. dated 6/29. 
1911 


Jan. 21—Ordering an election to be held in order to ratify or re- 
ject proposed constitution. dated 12/21/10. 

Oct. 9—Fire prevention day. dated 9/21. 

Nov. 7—State Election day. dated 8/30. 


Dec. 30—Results of election to amendment to constitution. dated 
12/30. 
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Jan. 17—Proclamation by Gov. McDonald convening the First state 
legislature of New Mexico on March 11, 1912. dated 1/17. 

Feb. 17—Child labor day. 2p. dated 2/2. 

Oct. 26—Proclamation in connection with elections. dated 10/26. 

Nov. 5—Election of presidential electors and one representative 
in Congress for 1912. 2p. dated 9/16. 

Dec. 14—On adoption of highway bond. dated 12/14. 

Dec. 14—On adoption of Suffrage amendment to the Constitution 
of New Mexico. dated 12/14. 


1914 


Dec. 4—Cattle quarantine. dated 12/3. 


1915 


Feb. 9—Special election in Sierra co. dated 1/22. 

Feb. 11—Rescinding quarantine issued Jan. 13. dated 2/11. 

Mar. 12—Quarantine proclamation. dated 3/12. 

Apr. 15—Amending and modifying quarantine proclamation. dated 
4/14. 


June 1—Amending and modifying further quarantine. 2p. dated 
6/1. 


1916 


Mar. 31, Apr. 14—Arbor and bird days. dated 3/10. 


Oct. 24—Requesting prevention of corrupt practices at elections. 
dated 10/24. 


1917 


1918 


Feb. 19—Proclamation by Gov. Lindsey announcing death of E. C. 
DeBaca, a candidate for governor of N. M. dated 2/19. 

Apr. 23—Procilamation by Gov. Lindsey declaring need for agri- 
cultural aid to enhance war effort. 3p. dated 4/23. 

May 1—Call for 3rd state legislature for enacting legislation 
caused by the emergencies of war. dated 4/26. 

May 3—Appointment of County school superintendents of the dif- 
ferent counties as organizers of the “United States boys 
working reserve.” 

May 30—Decoration and Memorial day. dated 5/17. 

Aug. 16—Proclamation by Gov. Lindsey asking parents and guar- 
dians of the youth of the state to persyade children to con- 
tinue their education. dated 8/16. 

Oct. 13—Food conservation pledge card day. 

Oct. 24—Liberty day. dated 10/17. 

Nov. 4—International Go-to-Sunday-school day. 

Nov. 11—Y.M.C.A. War Work Sunday. dated 11/9. 


Dec. 17—Request for increase of membership in American Red 
Cross. dated 12/15. 


Feb. 7—Insurance day. dated 2/6. 
Feb. 8-14—Boy Scout week. dated 2/9. 
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Apr. 6—Public holiday. dated 3-28. 

Apr. 26—Liberty day for purpose of lending to the success of the 
3rd Liberty Loan. dated 4/23. 

May 20-27—Red Cross week. dated 5-21. 

May 24—Italy day. dated 5/21. 

June 3-8—Coal order week. dated 5/29. 

June 28—War savings day. dated 6/4. 

July 10—Proclamation asking the people to subscribe and pay the 
Salvation Army the an vunt requested for war work. dated 
7/9. 

Nov. 5—An appeal to sheriffs and peace officers to enforce voting 
laws. dated 11/4. 

Nov. 9—Gas mask day. dated 11/7. 

Nov. 24—Peace day. dated 11/13. 

Dec. 27—Proclamation by Acting Gov. Antonio Lucero asking the 
people to go to New Museum building on Dec. 27 to meet 
the official mission of scholars from the French government. 
dated 12/24. 

Dec. 24—Proclamation by Acting Gov. Antonio Lucero asking 
every American to enroll in the American Red Cross during 
the Christmas roll call. 2p. dated 12/24. 

1919 

Jan. 4—Request for N. M. quota for Armenian and Syrian relief. 
dated 1/4. 

Jan. 8—Proclamation by Gov. Larrazolo in respect to the memory 
of Ex-president Roosevelt. dated 1/8. 

Jan. 26—Polish day. dated 1/22. 

Feb. 9—Roosevelt memorial day. dated 2/1. 

Apr. 16—Proclamation by Acting Gov. B. F. Pankey calling upon 
the people of the state to enlist in the Victory liberty loan 
drive. dated 4/16. 

June 16-23—Proclamation by Gov. Larrazolo calling upon the 
people of the state to aid the Salvation Army. dated 6/4. 

June 29-Jl. 6—Thrift message week. dated 6/18. 

Aug. 12—Proclamation by Acting Gov. Pankey relative to the 
Junior Red Cross. dated 8/12. 

Sept. 17—Constitution day. dated 9/16. 

Sept. 11-13—Proclamation by Gov. Larrazolo dedicating Sept. 11- 
13 to commemorate the achievements of our fathers. 2p. 
dated 9/6. 

Oct. 16-18—Proclamation by Gov. Larrazolo inviting veterans to 
participate in American Legion ceremonies. dated 10/7. 

Oct. 18—Ceremonies in honor of King and Queen of Belgium. dated 
10/7. 

Oct. 24—Americanization day. dated 10/24. 

Oct. 24—Proclamation relating to the coal strikers. 4p. dated 10/24. 

Nov. 2—Proclamation regarding the restlessness in Colfax and 
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McKinley counties on account of coal strikers. 2p. dated 
11/2. 

Nov. 11—Armistice day. dated 11/1. 

Dec. 9—Proclamation calling for special election to fill vacancy in 
legislature. 2p. dated 12/9. 

Dec. 15—Proclamation removing martial law from Colfax county. 
dated 12/15. 

Dec. 30—Proclamation removing martial law from McKinley 
county. 2p. dated 12/30. 


Feb. 16—Calling for a special session of the legislature. 4p. dated 
2/3. 
Feb. 17—Requesting young men to fill vacancies in the navy. dated 
2/17. 
Feb. 20—Washington’s birthday. dated 2/20. 
May 1—American day. dated 4/10. 
May 17-22—American legion week. dated 5/15. 
June 12—Neighbor’s day. dated 6/7. 
June 13—Community Sunday. dated 6/7. 
Nov. 14—Red Cross Sunday. dated 10/28. 
Dec. 12-18—New Mexico health week. dated 12/4. 
1921 
May 22-28—Forest protection week. dated 5/5. 
Aug. 19—Proclamation urging the public to assist the Veterans 
Bureau in establishing a personal contact with all ex-service 
men in the state. dated 8/19. 
1922 
Mar. 20—American Legion employment day. dated 3/11. 
Apr. 27—General Grant’s centenary. dated 4/4. 
Oct. 2-9—Fire prevention week. dated 9/13. 
Nov. 11-29—6th Annual roll call of American Red Cross. dated 
11/1. 
Dec. 3-9-—Education week in New Mexico. dated 11/25. 
1923 
Oct. 27—-Navy day. dated 10/20. 
Nov. 18-24—American education week. dated 11/13. 
Dec. 9-16—Harding memorial week. dated 12/1. 
1924 
Apr. 21-29—Forest protection week. dated 4/11. 
Nov. 17-24—-American education week. dated 11/10. 
1925 
Apr. 16-May 2—-Boys’ week. dated 4/16. 
Apr. 27-May 3—American Forest week. dated 4/15. 
May 1—Child health day. dated 4/15. 
June 1-6—American legion endowment week. dated 1/5. 
Nov. 16-22—American education week. dated 11/12. 
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1926 

May 2-8—Music week. dated 4/30. 

Nov. 11-Nov. 25—10th annual Red Cross Roll call. dated 10/25. 
1927 

Last week of Feb.—Anti-narcotic education week. dated 2/11/27. 

Apr. 24-30—American forest week. dated 4/16. 

May 1-7—Music week. dated 4/9. 

May 1—Child health day. dated 4/20. 

May 1-7—Boys’ week. dated 4/29. 

May 12—National hospital day. dated 5/9. 

Oct. 9-15—Fire prevention week. dated 10/3. 

Nov. 11-Nov. 24—-Annual roll membership in the American Red 

Cross. dated 11/1. 
Nov. 7-13—American education week. dated 11/4. 


Apr. 22-28—American forest week. dated 3/27. 

Apr. 28-May 5—Boys’ week. dated 4/9. 

May 1—Army day. dated 4/18. 

May 1—Child health day. dated 4/18. 

May 1-7——Music week. 2p. dated 5/4. 

Oct. 7-14—Fire prevention week. 2p. dated 9/25. 

Nov. 11—Twelfth annual roll call of the American Red Cross. 
dated 10/23. 

Nov. 12-18—Highway safety week. 2p. dated 11/3. 


Apr. 1—Child health day. dated 4/8. 

May 5-11—Music week. dated 4/30. 

Aug. 17—Flood sufferers in Socorro county. dated 8/17. 

Sept. 18—Proclamation by Gov. Dillon regarding markers for aid 
of airports in cities, towns, and villages. 2p. dated 9/18. 

Oct. 6-12—Fire prevention week. dated 9/24. 

Nov. 11-28—Annual roll call of the American Red Cross. 2p. dated 
11/4. 


May 1—Child health day. dated 4/12. 

May 4-10—Music week. dated 4/29. 

May 12-19—Clean-up and paint week. dated 5/5. 

Oct. 5-11—Fire prevention week. dated 9/24. 

Oct. 19-26—-Business Confidence week. dated 10/9. 

Oct. 27—Proclamation of Gov. Dillon honoring the memory of 
Theodore Roosevelt. dated 10/6. 

Nov. 11-27—Annual roll call of the American Red Cross. dated 
10/25. 

193} 
May 1—Child health day. 4/10. 
May 3-9—Music week. 4/23. 
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Oct. 4-10—Fire prevention week. 9/19. 


1932 


1933 


Jan. 17-23—Thrift week. 1/18. 

Mar. 5—Calling for united action for unemployment. 3/5. 
Mar. 6-12—National business women’s week. 3/2. 

Apr. 8—Bird day in New Mexico. 3/16. 

May 1—Child health day. 4/15. 

May 1-7—National Music week. 4/16. 

August—State highway safety month. 2p. dated 20 July ’32. 
Oct. 9-15—Fire prevention week. 9/17. 

Nov. 7-13—American education week. 10/19. 

Nov. 11-24—Annual roll call, American Red Cross. 


Mar. 3-7—Bank holiday. 3/2. 

Mar. 4-7—Bank holiday. 3/3. (supersedes and rescinds proclama- 
tion issued 3/2.) 

Mar. 5-11—National business women’s week. 2/23. 

Apr. 30—President’s day. 4/24. 

May 1—Child health day. 4/8. 

May 3—Proclamation by Arthur Seligman declaring quarantine 
against Colorado. 2p. 

May 12—Hospital day. 5/4. 

Aug. 30—Declaring martial law in McKinley co. 9/30. 

Sept. 28—Announcing death of Gov. Seligman. Signed by A. W. 
Hockenhull. 9/27. 

Oct. 8-14—Fire prevention week. 9/19. 

Oct. 9-Dec. 31—“‘Now is the time to buy” campaign. 10/9. 

Oct. 11-13—Appointment of delegates to U.S. Good Roads asso- 
ciation. 10/3. 

Oct. 16-20—Appointment of delegates to National Tax Association. 
9/22. 

Oct. 16-21—Appointment of delegates to American library asso- 
ciation. 9/20. 

Oct. 30—Stock of banks issuance of nonassessable preferred stock. 
10/30. 

Nov. 2—Stock of banks issuance of nonassessable preferred stock. 
11/2. 

Nov. 2—Proclamation of Gov. Seligman calling convention for 
ratifying or rejecting twenty-first amendment to Constitu- 
tion of U.S. 7p. 

Dec. 18-23—-State holiday jubilee. 12/8. 


1934 


Feb. 15—Repayment of interest by fiscal agent. 


Mar. 8—Waiving law to extent that 2500 may be deposited without 
security. 3/8. 


Mar. 11-17—National business women’s week. 2/14. 
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Apr. 9—Call for special session. 4p. 

May 1—Child health day. 4/26. 

May 1-June 30—Payment of interest on deposits of public moneys. 
2/15. 

May 1-June 30—Reducing interest rate on daily balances on de- 
posits from 1% to 1% from May 1-June 30. 5/22. 

May 1, ’33-Jan. 31, ’34—Reducing rate of interest on daily balances 
of public deposits. 2/15. 

Aug. 14—N. M. day Century of Progress. 8/4. 

Sept.—Street and highway safety month. 8/30. 

Oct. 6—Loyalty day. 10/1. 

Oct. 7—Loyalty Sunday. 10/1. 

Oct. 7-183—Fire prevention week. 9/19. 

Oct. 21-27—Better housing week. 9/26. 

Nov. 5-11—American education week and Parent teacher week. 
10/27. 

Nov. 11-29—Annual roll call of American Red Cross. 10/29. 

Nov. 21—Special election in Eddy and Lea counties to elect State 
senator in place of Hon. J. H. Jackson. 2p. 11/21. 

Dec. 18—State holiday jubilee. 


Mar. 17-23—Business women’s week. 2/21. 
Apr. 30—Quarantine of cattle. 2p. 4/30. 

May 5-11—National music week. 4/30. 

June 15—National Better housing day. 6/5. 
June 10-15—Western states railway week. 6/1. 
Sept.—Go to the theatres month. 8/28. 

Oct. 6-12—Fire prevention week. 9/26. 

Oct. 20-26—Parent teacher week. 9/26. 

Oct. 28—Navy day. 10/22. 

Nov. 3-9—National art week. 9-28. 

Nov. 11-17—American education week. 10/28. 


1936 
Feb. 7-13—Boy Scout week. 2/7. 
Feb. 23-29—Save your vision week. 2/11. 
Mar. 15-21—National business women’s week. 3/2. 
Apr. 1.—A.L.A. conference. 
Apr. 10—Good Friday. 4/4. 
Apr. 20-7—Highway safety week. 3/16. 
May 12—Hospital dar. 4/27. 
July 13-18—Railway week. 6/19. 
Oct. 4-10—Fire prevention week. 9/16. 
Nov. 3—Martial law for San Miguel co. 11/3. 
Nov. 9-15—American education week. 10/10. 
Dec. 14—Call for special session of the 12th legislature. 12/5. 
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1937 
Feb. 7-183—Boy Scout week. 2/2. 
Mar. 14-20—National business women’s week. 3/8. 
Mar. 21-28—Fight cancer week. 3/10. 
Mar. 26—Good Friday. 3/20. 
Apr. 16—Safety day. 3/31. 
Eunice proclaimed a city. 3p. 4/23. 
May 2-8—National music week. 4/15. 
May 12—Hospital day. 5/6. 
May 24-30—Air mail week. 4/27. 
June 8—Hobbs designated as a city. 3p. 
June 20—Fathers’ day. 6/5. 
Oct. 3-9—Fire prevention week. 9/22. 
Oct. 30—Parent teacher week. 10/14. 
Nov. 7-13—American education week. 10/14. 
Nov. 12-—1937 unemployment census. 
Week of Nov. 15—N. M. products week. 10/19. 


Jan. 29—Proclamation designating Jan. 29, the president’s birth- 
day, as a holiday. 1/27. 

Mar. 20—National wild life week. 3/7. 

Mar. 23—Eat more meat period. 3/5. 

April 1-30—Cancer control month. 3/14. 

Apr. 15—Good Friday. 4/9. 

May 1—Child health day. 4/27. 

May 12—Hospital day. 

May 15-21—Air mail week. 4/22. 

June 19—Fathers’ day. 6/3. 

Aug. 14-21—Social security week. 8/12. 

Aug. 22—Call for special session. 8/11. 

Sept. 5-10—Veterans employment week. 9/3. 

Oct. 9-15—Fire prevention week. 9/22. 

Nov. 8—Call for special election for state senator of Quay county. 
10/18. 


1939—Fiesta year of the West. dated 2/6. 

Feb. 1—Third Social hygiene day. dated 1/28. 

Feb. 2-8—Eat more beans week. dated 1/31. 

Feb. 11—Edison day. 

Feb. 12-22—National Americanism week and I am an American 
“Panegyric.” dated 2/7. 

Mar. 19—National wild life week. dated 2/27. 

Apr. 1-30—Cancer control month. dated 3/31. 

Apr. 7—Good Friday. dated 3/31. 

Apr. 16-22—Parent teacher week. dated 4/1. 

Apr. 17-23—Kindness to animals week. dated 4-10. 
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Apr. 24—Grasshopper control program, J. M. Murry, Sr., acting 
gov. dated 4/24. 

Apr. 30—Employment day. dated 4/11. 

May 1—Child health day. dated 4/26. 

May 7-15—National music week. dated 4/26. 

May 12—Hospital day. dated 5/8. 

May 18—World good will day, J. M. Murry, Sr., acting gov. 
4/25. 

May 22-27—National cotton week. dated 5/16. 

June 1—New citizen day. 5/11. 

June 8-14—F lag week. dated 5/25. 

June 21—Fire prevention. dated 6/21. 

June 22—Summer safety. dated 6/22. 

Sept. 11-24—Air progress. dated 8/31. 

Sept. 17—Constitution Sunday. dated 8/23. 

Sept. 25—Printing industry week. dated 9/9. 

Oct. 8-14—Fire prevention week. dated 10/3. 

Oct. 8-14—Week for the rediscovery of America. dated 10/3. 

Nov. 5-11—Veterans patriotic week. dated 10/30. 


(To be continued) 








Notes and Documents 


*In preparing the maps and writing Records and Maps of the Old 
Santa Fe Trail, one of the difficult parts of the Old Trail together 
with its alternate routes, necessitating much careful study and re- 
search, was the Raton Pass stretch, which extended from present 
Trinidad, Colorado, to Raton, New Mexico. 

This was referred to in the old journals and diaries as “extremely 
arduous and severe,” “here the difficulties commence . . . just pass- 
able for a wagon,” “almost impassable for wheeled vehicles to get 
over the narrow rock-ribbed barrier,” “Originally there was only a 
mountain trail, considerable labor and expense were required to fit 
it for the passage of heavy wagons. Kearny drew wagons up and let 
them down by ropes.” 

To many it would seem unimportant to determine exactly where 
the old pass was, any place within a mile or so would do. However, 
the exact re-location for historical purposes was important because 
the shifting of position even slightly made a great difference as to 
the consideration of study of old records. It was absolutely essential 
from the standpoint of historical accuracy that the true location be 
ascertained. 

Many of the old maps were on too small a scale or not sufficiently 
accurate to determine the lines within a half-mile or so, and existing 
historical markers were not properly placed. 

Knowing that the Old Trail followed Raton Creek on the north 
side and Old Willow Creek on the south side, the uncertain and ques- 
tionable part was the passage over the top or “saddle,” being a width 
of about three miles east and west. Located within this distance during 
the space of time from 1821 to the present day were the Old Santa 
Fe Trail (1821), the Wootton Road (1866), the Santa Fe Railroad 
switch-back (1879), and later the Railroad tunnels, Old Federal High- 
way 85 and 87, and the new or present highway 85 and 87. 

There were numerous “scars” over the ridge or pass consisting 
of logging roads, roads for the tunnel construction, railroad water 
diversion ditches, the old railroad switch-back used during tunnel con- 
struction, old and new roads from the top to the tunnel portals, and 
finally among the “scars” were the Old Santa Fe Trail and the 
Wootton Road. The problem was to pick out the two latter roads and 
to determine whether or not they occupied the same right of way. 

The records of Colorado and New Mexico were searched to see 
whether there was a reference in Wootton’s franchise as to a definite 
description, but there was none. Deeds and leases were then examined 


* Kenyon Riddle, Records and Maps of the Old Santa Fe Trail. Raton, New 


Mexico, 1949. The author of the above notes allows the reader an inside glimpse into 
his procedure in locating the Old Santa Fe Trail. 
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but no data were found. There had been a serious controversy in 
the early sixties as to the east and west boundary line of Colorado 
and New Mexico, and in 1868 the federal court ordered a survey to be 
made, known as the Darling State Line Survey. An examination of 
the original field notes gave a “tie” to an astronomical station set by 
Kearny’s engineers in 1846 as well as a tie to the Santa Fe Trail. By 
setting a transit on the same points and by chaining the distances the 
trail was accurately located and the old ruts were clearly shown. 

To further substantiate the location, a map was obtained from 
the Santa Fe Railway Co. made in 1876 which referenced their line 
to the same monuments as used in the Darling survey and which 
showed the Old Santa Fe Trail in its correct location, and as a final 
check aerial surveys were used and from the field work on the re- 
survey the maps were completed. 

The original trail was located as the railroad is now, but within 
a few years of its beginning the wheeled traffic abandoned the south 
slope and followed a valley one-fourth mile west, which valley joined 
the original trail as present Lynn, near the south portal of the rail- 
road tunnels. 

The ruts of the Old Trail and Wootton’s Stage Road are conspicu- 
ous from the highway at a roadside parking area 2 miles south of 
the top of the pass on highway 85 and 87, and by looking up the valley, 
now occupied by the railroad, one can see the arroyos resulting from 
the trail ruts. In trail days this was a grassy vale, but arroyos de- 
veloped because of the ruts worn by travel, erosion by wind and water, 
and over-grazing. 

From the same roadside parking area one can view the streams 
and washes to the west which intercepted the old trail and road, 
causing much inconvenience to the early traveler, until Wootton 
built bridges over them, as noted in Inman’s Old Santa Fe Trail: 
“Wootton’s work included great hillsides to be cut, immense ledges 
of rock to blast, bridges by the dozen, clearing and grubbing.” These 
bridges are still in evidence. 

The D. A. R. monument on the top of the pass at the side of 
Highway 85 and 87 is one-fourth of a mile east of the Old Trail Pass, 
and the large monument north of and near the state line is nearly one- 
half mile east of the Old Trail. Since this portion of the Old Trail is 
not accessible to a public road the markers, in order to be available 
to highway travel, can only be in the vicinity of the actual location, 
but there should be an appropriate directional sign at each marker. 
At the D. A. R. marker there should be a sign reading, “one-quarter of 
a mile west of here is the location of Raton Pass of the Old Santa Fe 
Trail and the Old Wootton Road,” and at the Colorado State monu- 
ment near the Colorado-New Mexico state line a sign should read, 
“In the valley one-half mile west of here is the location of the Old 
Santa Fe Trail and the Old Wootton Road.” 
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To stop at these monuments and look to the west one can see the 
correct location and visualize how the heavily loaded wagons, military 
equipment and stage coaches came up the valley and struggled over 
the top. 

With accurate maps and properly placed markers one can find 
the actual locations of points of interest and view in detail the 
grounds along the Old Santa Fe Trail. This is particularly true in the 
unbroken lands where the ruts were worn by the heavy wheels of the 
freight and settler’s wagons, military equipment and great herds of 
domestic animals. Persons, both old and young, are inspired with 
patriotism and pride and their interests are multiplied when given the 
opportunity to see and study all that was done to develop the vast 
west, all within the past one hundred years. 


SOME LAWS AND LEGAL PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
MEXICAN PERIOD! 


Collection of Tithes 


Instructions Which Should Serve as a Guide to the Collectors 
of Tithes in This Province 


It is most difficult for thoughtful men to believe that they should 
find faithful Christians who have forgotten the obligations that this 
most distinguished state imposes upon them, who should be capable of 
neglecting to render to God, among other attributes, that of the tithes, 
exact and complete as the Divine Majesty desires, knowing positively 
and clearly that this pension is designed to support the divine cult 
with the decency which it deserves, and equally, that with it is 
maintained the Holy Church, and that we are all obligated for this 
contribution by natural divine, and human law; but if there should be, 
disgracefully, such men, in order that they may arrive at a more clear 
and distinct understanding of their obligations, and become persuaded 
through their own rationality, they shall be informed of the following 
Chapters, applicable to this intent [consernientes al efecto]. 

The legislator and scholar Solarzano in his Politica Indiana, Book 
2 Chapter 22, says the following: All the men of the world, including 


1. Translated by Dr. Lynn I. Perrigo, Head of the Department of History and 
Social Sciences at New Mexico Highlands University, in consultation with Dr. Luis 
E. Avilés, Head of the Department of Modern Foreign Languages, also at Highlands 
University. In addition, this translation has been compared with one prepared by Ed- 
ward Torres, and in the case of the one document on Collection of Tithes comparison 
has been made with an additional translation prepared by Fred G. Martinez as part 
of his graduate work at Highlands University. 

[See NEW MEXICO HISTORICAL REVIEW, Vol. 26, No. 2, for a discussion of these 
documents. The second part of the first series will appear in a later issue. 

The above documents represent the first part of the second series of the Torres 
papers.—Editor] 
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the sovereigns, without exception, are obligated by natural, divine, and 
pontifical law to pay to God tithes of as much as their land produces 
for them, including likewise the Indians and others faithful [sectarios], 
if they cultivate land which belongs to Christians, and a law of the 
District [partidos] says the same, adding even more, that Christians 
have a greater obligation because they enjoy the benefits of the true 
law? and for this reason are closer to God than are the other people; 
which Holy, Christian, and well-founded opinion is supported and sus- 
tained by the Saints, St. John Chrysostom, St. Thomas, St. Augustine, 
St. Jerome, the Apostle St. Paul, and others, and likewise by the La- 
teran, Mexican Trent, Liman, and other councils, and finally by many 
scholars, theologians and jurists, among them being Suarez, Belar- 
mino, Cobarrubias, Renan, Copin, Simion Mayolo, Simacho, Rebrifo, 
and Juan Andres. 

Informed of all of the aforesaid, and for other reasons which our 
Venerable Catholic Monarch and the Supreme Pontiff may have, the 
latter resolved to tax and to indicate what should be paid and from 
what sources [cosas] to our Lord, God, ordering the publication of the 
intent of his Pastoral Letters, even those pertaining to the punishment 
upon whoever might incur fraud, and the former ordered printed in 
Book I, title 16, folio 83 of the Royal Compilation of the Laws of the 
Indies,? among other things, the following: All men who are not ex- 
empt by special privilege from paying tithes should pay them in the 
ensuing manner, from each ten measures, one, and from whatever does 
not admit measurement from each ten whole parts [enteros], one, and 
if it does not amount to a whole part, from ten parts of it they should 
pay one, and in order that the payment may be of great purity, those 
who pay the tithe may not, first, deduct the cost of the seed, rent, or 
any other expense, nor pay any debt even though it be owed to the 
Royal Treasury, and also that from the same Treasury should be made 
payment in the aforesaid form, putting first above all things, God, 
our Lord, Creator of all: Likewise this law indicates with complete 
clarity what quantities and kinds should be paid, and with arrange- 
ment as to how it should be collected. 

For the surety of all the aforesaid, if any person should resist 
paying the tithe in the form indicated, then without loss of time he 
shall be accused before the Royal Justice of original jurisdiction,* or 
military, according to which it belongs, in order that, as instructed, he 
may be urged to make payment, in a just manner, requesting likewise 
that the delay may not exceed six days, that the costs and damages 
which shall arise may be charged to the accused, and for the sake of 
justice, that a suitable punishment may be inflicted upon him, so that 


2. This may be luz instead of ley. 

3. Thirty-one laws, of which this document is a local interpretation, appear in 
Recopilacion de los Leyes de los Reynos de las Indies (Madrid: Paredes, 1681) I, 83-8. 

4. Justicia Real ordinaria. 
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he may be warned and serve as a warning to those who desire to behave 
in a similar manner. 

They shall exercise continuous and particular care to know always 
on what lands the small flocks are grazing, which come under their 
collectorship, in order that the collecting of wool will be immediate, at 
whatever time it is sheared, be it all or part of a large [flock] or all 
or part of a small [flock], then such wool at whatever time it is cut, is 
a product which is subject to payment. 

An account shall be kept of such flocks, with indication of the 
owners, and if it is feasible, a list shall be prepared of the number of 
their heads, as much to collect the wool with certainty as to know, a 
little more or less, the number of heads which must be collected, and 
in order that, with such an account, in case a flock shall pass to another 
collectorship, he could transmit the corresponding list, in order that 
he may collect it at that place and with a corresponding receipt, with 
which alone he shall remain satisfied that this has been paid, and like- 
wise he shall serve notice of whatever animal may be removed. 

Among those who plant crops, it is customary to have much for 
verification, and as the harvest is transferred to another, it is necessary 
that those who plant the fields give the levy, to be designated for col- 
lection where the same is raised, reporting to the collector where this 
appertains ... .5 

He shall exercise care that the flocks of sheep which move outside 
of the province, if the appropriate tithe has not been rendered pre- 
viously, it shall be paid before leaving, and if among it are some 
females, they shall not be permitted to leave, being of value in the cor- 
responding manner, and he could only give consent if there is a definite 
permit from the government, showing the number for my information. 

Moreover, he must have knowledge of all production and grain 
fields, in order that with some certainty this can contribute to his 
making an exception of not a thing among those which are accounted 
for, therefore so that this order may have some force I confirm that 
it is not customary [to make any exception] and it is necessary that 
this be remembered [immemorable]. 

Immediately upon commencing to gather the tithes, he shall keep 
for everything an exact list, with measurement of that which admits 
it, then from it he must prepare two results, the first to know what he 
has summed up, and the other officially to render sworn account to 
the Steward Judges.® 

He shall collect the tithe with such efficacy that he will exact it 
down to the smallest part which can be divided into ten, taking it from 
all seeds, adopting measures which may be immediate, and at the in- 
stant that they fence . . .,7 that is what may be first, and with just 
promptness those persons whom they find give cause for mistrust, 

5. The concluding part of this paragraph is faded beyond legibility. 


6. Sefiores Jueces Azedores. 
7. One word blotted and illegible. 
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leaving until last that which is certain, and if some may have resisted 
previously or should now resist, or may knowingly pay inadequately, 
then he shall adopt measures to take from them, with all of the neces- 
sary distrust, and if he finds it necessary, he may do this with the 
intervention of the Magistrate, inasmuch as he must resort to such 
procedure against persons who have betrayed such motives, because 
they certainly are of most wicked conscience. 

He shall collect in the same manner from all products even to that 
which they consume without awaiting harvest-time,’ and from these 
green products in that condition he shall collect what corresponds . . .® 
in its equivalent. 

He shall collect the tithe for all animals including all burros and 
pigs, including also the chickens and turkeys, and from all else which 
is customary, applying for this collection the following evaluations: 
Colt or filly, thirty reals; calf or heifer, twenty reals; . . .1° sheep, 
one peso; lamb, six reals; kid or goat, six reals; pig, according to size 
depending upon whether it is already weened. 

To avoid doubt, the following may serve as the rule:1!1 If the person 
who pays the tithe wishes to keep the animal, he may pay the corre- 
sponding amount, and if not, then he should receive what remains, 
crediting the animal to whoever pays for it, following this order from 
one [fraction] up to nine but not reaching ten, which is where it corre- 
sponds to one unit [entero]. 

Santa Fe, January 1, 1820 
Pedro Armendaris !2 


8. sin Uegar 4 cosechar. 

9. Two words faded out. 

10. One half of a line here is blurred and illegible. 

ll. sirva de govierno lo que sigue: 

12. Alcalde and prominent citizen. R. E. Twitchell, The Spanish Archives of New 
Mezico (Cedar Rapids: Torch Press, 1914) I, 354, and I-II passim. 
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Some Sex Beliefs and Practices in a Navaho Community. 
Flora L. Bailey. Cambridge: Papers of the Peabody Mu- 
seum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Howard 
University, Vol. XL. No. 2, 1950. Pp. 108, $3.00. 


This monograph, the third in a series planned to cover the 
long-time study of the Ramah Navahos, deals with a specific 
topic within the large subject in the precise manner which 
is the major methodological aim of Clyde Kluckhohn, direc- 
tor, and of those who have worked with him. The Ramah 
project, outlined in the introduction to the present volume, 
is unique in being planned as a piece of research covering a 
long time span and involving a large number of investiga- 
tors—mostly graduate students. The intention is that the 
number of individuals involved in collecting data should ob- 
viate the possible biases of interest or temperament which 
might minimize the accuracy of a report by a single ethnolo- 
gist and that the continued observations, as in a biological 
study, should counteract temporal fads in anthropological 
theory. This technique may likewise lead to new discoveries 
in culture dynamics. 

Kluckhohn had known members of the Ramah group and 
had spoken their language for some years before the project 
was begun in 1940. Since that time it has progressed under 
his field leadership and that of other trained workers. All 
notes are copied, recorded, and cross referenced in the Pea- 
body Museum, so that data picked up in the field on any 
subject by any worker is readily available to all, although 
publication rights on specific matters are recognized for the 
collaborating workers. Although the work, and especially 
publication, were set back by the war period, we already have 
the life history of Gregorio, the Hand-Trembler and its in- 
terpretation by Alexander and Dorothea Leighton, psychia- 
trists whose technique of analysis is even more an addition 
to the field of methodological anthropology than their data 
on the single individual. Tschopick’s paper on Navaho pot- 
tery likewise belongs to the Ramah project, although it was 
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published in another of the Peabody series before the present 
Ramah Project Reports were inaugurated. Flora Bailey’s 
present work on Navaho sex beliefs and practices is as spe- 
cialized a study as these others, set against her background 
of a number of seasons spent in the Navaho country. Her 
previous publications are several, ranging from technical 
reports on ceremonies (in part done with collaboration of 
Dr. L. Wyman) to a children’s book Between the Four Moun- 
tains, describing Navaho daily life as discovered by the 
young son and daughter of a fictitious anthropologist work- 
ing on the reservation. 

Miss Bailey did the children’s book so that young people 
might better understand living American Indians; she has 
done the present esoteric paper to concisely but accurately 
picture Navaho thought and custom in relation to matters 
of sex and reproduction, an intimate culture-bound subject 
on which ethnologic data is scanty. Each chapter covers its 
subject matter through general discussion and illustration, 
often enlivened by direct quotations from informants, fol- 
lowed by a summary, and concluded with a page or two of 
footnotes covering references, additional specific data, and 
comments. Her material covers practices, beliefs, and related 
ceremonial affairs pertaining to puberty, conception and con- 
traception, pregnancy, birth, post-natal care, care of the 
post-parturient mother, and notes on unusual births and 
aberrant practices. Although work was concentrated on the 
Ramah area, the author’s considerable experience on other 
parts of the reservation permitted the addition of important 
comparative material. 

The difficulties involved in collecting such data are ob- 
vious. Miss Bailey explains that her field technique involved 
considerable reliance on an intelligent interpreter to make 
contacts and explain her scientific interest, even though she 
herself understood quite a bit of the spoken Navaho lan- 
guage. At the advice of her interpreter she wore a flowing 
Navaho skirt of calico as a conversation piece and an indi- 
cation of her respect for the customs of these people. Nava- 
hos are as Puritanical as whites in discussion of sex, and 
many women felt they must ask advice of their husbands 
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before they could answer questions, But the general feeling 
seemed to be that as the whites came to know more about 
these customs the medical services offered might be appreci- 
ably improved, to the benefit of all. 

Flora Bailey’s present publication may be of limited 
rather than wide interest, but as an objectively recorded and 
carefully prepared contribution in this field it has no parallel, 
either for Navaho studies or for those covering any other 
Southwestern tribes. 

FLORENCE HAWLEY ELLIS 
University of New Mexico 


The New Mexican Alabado. Juan B. Rael. With transcription 
of Music by Eleanor Hague. Standford University Pub- 
lications. University Series. Language and Literature. 
Vol. 9, no. 3. Stanford, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1951. Pp. 154. $2.50. Published also by Oxford 
University Press. 


This volume contains the texts of 89 alabados (as the re- 
ligious folksongs of the Spanish-speaking folk of New Mex- 
ico are known) together with a map of the district in which 
the songs were collected, a number of interesting photo- 
graphs, an introductory discussion of the alabado, a tabular 
analysis of the verse forms of the alabados included in the col- 
lection and at the end musical transcriptions of 57 of the melo- 
dies and a very brief discussion of the same by Miss Eleanor 
Hague. In addition, there are included metrical translations 
by Mrs. Elsie Stebbins of four of the alabados and a glossary 
of terms. The songs were collected by the author in the form 
of phonographic recordings (supplemented insofar as the 
texts are concerned by twenty-one notebooks in longhand 
furnished by the singers) during the summer of 1940 in the 
Rio Grande Valley from Santa Fe, New Mexico, northward 
to Alamosa, Colorado. 

Actually, the collection appears to be limited largely to 
the vocal music of the sect known as the Penitentes to the 
exclusion of other types of religious music. 

This study is a valuable contribution to our knowledge 
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of these absorbing songs. Professor Rael has approached the 
subject with a scientific skepticism which is welcome in any 
serious examination of a subject so closely related to that 
most unscientific, though utterly charming, region known as 
folklore, for folklore thrives on colorful, though inaccurate, 
statements. His introduction and his comments on the in- 
dividual songs are well documented and seek truth rather 
than colcr. There is plenty of the latter in the words and 
melodies of the songs. 

I had the opportunity to check two of Miss Hague’s musi- 
cal transcriptions against copies of the original recordings 
and found them to be well and carefully done. The problem 
of transcription presents great difficulties since the melodies 
and ornamentation change from verse to verse and there 
are rhythmic variations from verse to verse, syllabic alter- 
nating with florid articulation. Furthermore, it is impossible 
to reproduce the mournful effect of the tone production of 
the singers. 

Professor Rael modestly fails to mention the fact that 
he has placed his recordings (or at least a large part of 
them) at the disposal of the public by depositing copies with 
the Library of Congress in Washington, D. C. This is a pre- 
cedent which should be followed. No musical transcription 
can take the place of such recordings and other scholars in 
this field should be encouraged to place copies of their record- 
ings, and other source materials, in depositaries such as those 
at the Library of the University of New Mexico and the 
Library of Congress where other scholars may have access 
to them. 

The work would have been benefited by the inclusion of 
metric translations of more than four of the alabados. A 
work published in English should attempt to carry over to 
the English reader the dignity and beauty of the texts which 
throw a flood of light upon the character and thought and 
passion of those who employ them. 

It was a disappointment to find that the comments on 
the music were limited to three paragraphs occupying about 
one-half of one page in a work of 322 pages. A study of 
folksong, in order to avoid errors of emphasis and even out- 
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right errors of fact, must be a collaborative effort of persons 
competent in the fields of language, literature, music, and 
possibly in other fields such as ethnology, or at least should 
be read critically from these points of view. Admittedly this 
is a publication of Stanford’s Language and Literature series 
and as such stresses the textual aspect of the songs. Yet it 
would have been a better rounded study if more attention 
had been given to the musical elements of the alabados. I 
hasten to add that I have been guilty of this sin of omission, 
if sin it be. 

I am inclined to take issue with Professor Rael when he 
says that “The alabado is a hymn.” Only in the most general 
definition of a hymn as a religious song can this be said to be 
true. The alabados bear virtually no resemblance to the 
hymns of the ancient church, nor to the German version, the 
chorale, nor to the English hymn. The hymn had its origin 
as a part of the plainsong of the early Christian church and 
as such was distinguished from the great body of plainsong 
by one characteristic, its metrical and symmetrical form. 
The alabados resemble far more closely other parts of the 
great body of plainsong than the Ambrosian hymn. Miss 
Hague has recognized that many of them fall into the class 
of unmeasured music by omitting time signatures and even 
in some examples with time signature the number of beats 
to the measure does not always follow the signature. My 
acquaintance with many alabados has convinced me that 
with exceptions they are unmeasured and thus lack the most 
characteristic feature of the hymn. Furthermore the florid 
ornamentation, so characteristic of the alabados, is more 
often found in other parts of the plainsong than in the hymns 
in which syllabic settings seem to be characteristic. 

Professor Rael mentions the use of the reed flute, or pito; 
there are no transcriptions of the beautiful fioritures which 
give such a powerful polytonal effect to the music which they 
accompany. It may be captious to differ again with Professor 
Rael who says, “The only musical instrument ever used is 
the reed flute.” Nevertheless, at least two other instruments 
are used to accompany the alabados: the matracas (or rattle) 
and the palma, a wooden paddle like a ping pong paddle to 
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which are attached 12 small pieces of wood by means of 
leather thongs. The eerie pito, the raucous matracas, and 
the rain-like patter of the palma give no small part of the 
coloring to this marvelous music. These are of course percus- 
sion instruments which would be classified by musicians as 
musical instruments. In addition, Professor Rael includes a 
photograph of a member of the brotherhood of the Penitentes 
holding a drum. I have never heard a drum used in connec- 
tion with Penitente ceremonies but this photograph indicates 
that possibly this additional percussion instrument is em- 
ployed in certain places. 

The local New Mexican terminology which characterizes 
all religious folksongs as alabados is unsatisfactory, as it 
ignores the great differences which exist between different 
types of religious folk music. In Mexico, according to Prof. 
Vicente T. Mendoza, the term alabado is used only to describe 
those songs which have to do with the life and passion of 
Jesus Christ. All other religious folksongs are known as 
alabanzas and these are in turn subdivided into many dif- 
ferent types. Since many of these types are recognizable in 
New Mexico, it would lead to clearer understanding if the 
appropriate Mexican terminology were adopted or other 
terms were adopted to describe and differentiate the types. 
There are, for instance, true hymns (in the sense of the his- 
torical definition) in use in New Mexico. But they are very 
different from, let us say, the religious decima or from the 
unmeasured alabados of the Penitentes or from the Peni- 
tente chants (apparently derived musically from the Hebrew 
Psalm Tone) used in the churches during the Tenievolas 
ceremony and others. To lump all of these together under 
the term alabados is to ignore their differences. 

The texts used by Professor Rael are composite versions 
based in some cases on several different versions. This proc- 
ess of synthesis is entirely appropriate particularly when 
accompanied by adequate notes such as that at pages 22 and 
23 describing the process by which he arrived at his com- 
posite text. 

The music which accompanies various texts in folk music 
differs widely and there are several musical recordings in 
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the Rael collection at the Library of Congress which bear no 
resemblance to these transcribed by Miss Hague, although 
bearing the same title. It would eliminate confusion, there- 
fore, if the particular melody transcribed were identified or, 
where practical, the various melodies were all set forth in 
the study. In some of the transcriptions the text of the first 
verse is set forth beneath the musical notes. In others no 
words are included. I realize that it is impractical and pro- 
hibitively expensive to set forth musical transcriptions of 
all verses with the words of each verse but, particularly 
when dealing with unmeasured music, the method by which 
the words are adapted to the music is important from a mu- 
sicological standpoint at least, and the generally adopted com- 
promise has been to include the words of the first verse. How- 
ever, there may have been a good reason for this omission. 

As for the comments on the music, some tabulation of 
ranges, scales employed, and of the rhythms, musical forms, 
and other musical characteristics, as well as some attempt to 
document or at least argue the opinion (with which, inciden- 
tally, I agree in part) that “the roots of this music lie in the 
Catholic Church ritual,” would have been in order. 

I cannot agree with the conclusion that they do not lie 
so far back as to be making use of the ancient modes of the 
Church. I have collected some examples which I should 
classify as modal. I think that there is evidence that some 
of the examples in this volume are really modal. For instance, 
the second transcription, Al Pie de Este Santo Altar, appears 
to me to be in the Hypo-aeolian mode (incomplete). If it 
were truly a minor melody, a G sharp would have been 
called for in the second and fourth measures from the end. 
Miss Hague would no doubt classify this melody as in the 
natural minor scale, which is identical with the Aeolian 
mode. It seems more logical, in view of the probability that 
these melodies are derived from plainsong, to classify it as 
a modal melody. III, Por el Rastro de la Cruz, appears from 
the transcription to be in the Aeolian mode, otherwise an E 
natural would again have been called for. In example number 
seven, En Una Corporacion, the alteration of a natural to a 
sharp follows one of the rules of the mediaeval practice of 
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musica ficta which results in true modulation in the modal 
sense between the Ionian and Aeolian modes. It must be re- 
membered that our major scale was known in the sixteenth 
century as the Ionian mode. Example number eight appears 
to be another case of modulation between Ionian and Aeolian 
modes. 

Notwithstanding these comments (which I hope will be 
taken in the friendly spirit in which they are offered) , I com- 
mend this work to all students who wish to know more of 
the New Mexican Alabado. 

J. D. RoBB 
University of New Mexico 


Lieutenant Emory Reports. A Reprint of Lieutenant W. H. 
Emory’s Notes of a Military Reconnoissance. Introduc- 
tion by Ross Calvin, Ph.D. Albuquerque: The University 
of New Mexico Press, 1951. Pp. iii, 208. $4.50. 


It is nearly always a satisfaction to have an old docu- 
ment of historical significance reissued, even though cir- 
cumstances may require its presentation in shortened form. 
Whoever is interested in southwestern history will probably 
welcome this condensed version of Emory’s famous journal, 
one of the first reliable descriptions of at least a portion of 
the country between Santa Fe and southern California. 
Minus most of the precise scientific data found in the appen- 
dix of the original edition of a century ago, the present re- 
print still has considerable value for quick, easy reference 
purposes as well as for its intrinsic interest. 

Not much need be said of Emory’s literary style or of 
the validity of his judgments. He was, after all, making a 
“quickie” tour through the Southwest for military purposes 
in 1846-1847. Such errors as he made are quite excusable, if 
we consider that he was, along with Captain Abraham R. 
Johnston, a first observer of the region thru Anglo-American 
eyes, and largely dependent upon hearsay for information 
about any part of it off General Kearny’s route. As such his 
journal still seems full of a freshness of style and an almost 
boyish curiosity about the strange new land. His account of 
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the campaigns in southern California is also pleasantly free 
from rancor and prejudice against Mexicans. 

On the whole, the editing, notes and introduction by Dr. 
Calvin are well done. There are few typographical errors 
and those of no importance. One is tempted to ask the editor, 
however, why an old and nearly self-sufficient, isolated fron- 
tier community like New Mexico should have any other kind 
of agriculture than “only subsistence farming,” or why the 
New Mexicans should be expected to practice any industry 
beyond that necessary for purely domestic uses (Introduc- 
tion, p. 14). Subsistence farming and domestic industry have 
for centuries been adequate for Mexico and are still to be 
found in parts of the country. It might also be pointed out 
(note 95, p. 203), that the famous Casa Grande is not near 
the town of that name in Arizona, but is rather in the out- 
skirts of the town of Coolidge. 

One of the more commendable features of the book and 
one which could hardly have been omitted, is the reproduc- 
tion of pertinent portions of Emory’s well known map. It is 
regrettable, to this reviewer at least, that one or two of the 
inimitable old-time sketches could not also have been in- 
cluded, just for the sake of flavor—perhaps that of the Casa 
Grande, or the Gila-Colorado junction, or an Indian portrait. 
Possibly a short index might likewise have added to the con- 
venience value of the work. But it is still a very desirable 
volume, and both editor and publishers are to be congratu- 
lated upon it. A hope might also be expressed for future re- 
prints of other Emory writings, or those of later boundary 
surveyors. Some of their accounts are fully as interesting as 
Emory’s. 


RuFus KAy WYLLYS 
Arizona State College 


Report of Miguel Ramos Arizpe to the Spanish Cortes, No- 
vember 7, 1811. By Miguel Ramos Arizpe. Translation, 
Annotations and Introduction by Nettie Lee Benson and 
published by the Institute of Latin-American Studies, 
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University of Texas, No. XI. Austin: The University of 
Texas Press, 1950. Pp. 61. 


Miguel Ramos Arizpe, a priest and deputy for the Prov- 
ince of Coahuila to the Spanish Cortes, was one of Mexico’s 
great liberal leaders, deserving to rank with such men as Dr. 
José Maria Luis Mora, Gémez Farias, and Benito Juarez. 
Since he was the person chiefly responsible for the formula- 
tion of the federal Constitution of 1824 under which Mexico 
lived for ten years and which served as the model for the 
later liberal Constitutions of 1857 and 1917, it is of value to 
study this report, made in the last years of the colonial era, 
to the Spanish Cortes on the natural, economic and civil con- 
dition of the four Eastern Interior Provinces of the Kingdom 
of Mexico: Coahuila, Nuevo Leén, Nuevo Santander and 
Texas. The first twenty-two sections of the report summarize 
economic, social, educational, military and governmental 
conditions and defects in the Spanish administrative system 
in these four Provinces. Sections twenty-two through thirty- 
one contain the deputy’s forthright but respectful recommen- 
dations for reform. 

For his expressed liberalism, Miguel Ramos Arizpe was 
imprisoned for six years. To give some idea of his liberal 
views, the following statements from his report are worthy 
of note. Ramos Arizpe, born in San Nicolas on the northern 
frontier in 1775, had come to love the land and in speaking 
of agriculture he said, “it is the source of the true wealth of 
nations, the worthy occupation of man, the principal founda- 
tion of the most solid happiness of the citizen and the most 
secure wealth of the state.” In describing the people in the 
provinces, he reported: “Agriculture has in general formed 
their character, and as they have been employed day and 
night in the harvest and systematic cultivation of the soil, 
from which alone they derive their sustenance, they are 
truly inflexible to intrigue, virtuously steadfast, haters of 
tyranny and disorder, justly devoted to true liberty and na- 
turally the most inclined toward all the moral and political 
virtues.” In his report, Ramos Arizpe denounced all forms 
of tyranny, and he favored local and provincial autonomy 
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as one of the safeguards against it. His ideas on government 
sowed the seeds of federalism, and he later penned the first 
federal constitution for Mexico. 

Ramos Arizpe was a man of vision, and in his report he 
pointed out the latent economic possibilities of the area. He 
encouraged immigration into the northern provinces to off- 
set the retarding influence of underpopulation. At the same 
time and as another reason for populating this region, he 
recognized the growing power of the United States to the 
north and her growing interest in the great Southwest. He 
observed that taxation and transportation costs had made 
it almost impossible for the peon to live. For example, “of 
what advantage can it be to the hungry to have flour if it 
costs more than the whole is worth to make it into bread?” 
To encourage commerce and industry, Ramos Arizpe sug- 
gested that special organizations be established for that 
specific purpose. 

Ramos Arizpe decried the lack of educational facilities 
in the provinces of Coahuila, Nuevo Leén, Nuevo Santander, 
and Texas. Students of Texas history will recall that this 
continued to be reason for discontent and was one of the 
causes for the Texas Revolution. He pointed out that “pub- 
lic” education is one of the first duties of every wise govern- 
ment” and that ‘“‘only despots and tyrants keep the populace 
in ignorance in order the more easily to violate their rights.” 
Education, he believed, was the fundamental “basis of gen- 
eral happiness and prosperity” of all people. 

Referring to the colonial administrative system and exist- 
ing governmental conditions, Ramos Arizpe observed: “And 
as might has prevailed, the most sacred rights of man have 
been trodden under foot and measures adopted to insure on 
the throne and in its surroundings stupidity, arbitrary 
power, despotism, and a thousand times vice itself. To this 
end, the other aggregates of ignorance were utilized. The 
study of natural law and the rights of man was prohibited.” 
No wonder, then, when Ferdinand VII returned to his throne 
in 1814 and autocratic government was reinstated, Ramos 
Arizpe was imprisoned for these statements. While he was 
in prison for his liberal views, his influence was felt through- 
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out Latin America through his Report. It was translated 
into English and was widely circulated in both English and 
Spanish. 

Possibly the greatest importance of Ramos Arizpe’s Re- 
port, says Miss Benson, who has done a splendid piece of 
work in translating and annotating it, “is the insight it gives 
into the character and ideas of the father of the Mexican 
Constitution of 1824, which served as the framework of the 
present Mexican Constitution.” On the whole it would also 
seem that his Report was a “conservative rather than an 
exaggerated picture of the natural condition of the four 
Eastern Interior Provinces of North America” at that time 
and hence its importance and interest today to students of 
Mexican-United States relations, particularly to students of 
the history and development of the Southwestern United 
States. Teachers, as well as students, of the history of the 
States of our Southwest will certainly profit from reading 
this interesting Report to the Spanish Cortes. 

The Institute of Latin-American Studies of the University 
of Texas is to be congratulated on the selection and publi- 
cation of this essential document as Volume XI in its Latin- 
American Studies series. 

THOMAS E. COTNER 
U.S. Office of Education 
and George Washington University 
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